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itevature, 


A LOST LOVE. 


So fair and yet so desolate, 
So wan, and yet so young ; 
Oh, there is grief too deep for tears, 
Too seal’d for tell-tale tongue! 
With a faded floweret in ber b 
Poor little hand, so white! 
And dim blue eye, from her casement high 
She looks upon the night. 


Only a little rosebud— 
Only a simple fower— 

Bat it blooms no more as it seem’d to bloom 
Through many a lone lene hour. 

As they float from her fever’d toach away, 
The petals wither’d and brown, 

All the hopes she deem'd too bright to be dream’d 
Sink trembling and fluttering down. 


It needs no bush of the Present 
To call back the sweet calm Past ; 
The lightest summer murmarisg 
wy heard through the wintry blast ; 
And the wind is rough with sob and with sough 
To-night apon gable and tree, 
Till the bare elms wail like spectres pale, 
And the pines like a passionate sea. 


But she thinks of a dreamy twilight 
On the garden walk below, 

Of the laurels whispering in their sleep, 
And the white rose.ia fyll blow. 


qpeen to die 
To the costly shroud of an opal cloud 
To the June air’s tremulous sigh. 


All, all too freshly real ; 
The soft subdued eclipse, 
Hand in hand, and beart in heart 
And tbe thrill of the wedded lips ; 
Those tender memories, how they flush 
Pale cheek and brow again, 
Though heart be changed, and lip eatranged, 
That swore such loving then! 


Tis but the old, old story 
Sung so often in vain ; 
For wan all the freedom of passion, 
For woman the calm aod the pain. 
Tell it the soul whose grief is read 
face 


In the poor, pale suffering ’ : 
It will still cling on to a love-that is gone 
With the warmth of its frst embrace. 


Ob, *tis well for the careless epirit 
To weave the web of rhyme, 
And prison the idle memories 
That float on the breath of time ; 
But better for many an aching heart, 
If ever it might be so, 
To forget, to forget tbe light that has set, 


And the dreams of long ago. R. A. B. 





LITTLE KINDNESSES. 
BY THOMAS HOOD, THE YOUNGER, 
“ Tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus.” 
Look how a slender rivulet steals along, 
In windings devious, through a meadow!a grass, 
Its waters all too scant fo raise a song 
Of murmurous pleasure unto al] that pass ; 
Wherefore with lowly aim it doth bat seek 
The thirsting herbage to refresh unseen ; 
Whereat each tiny leaf and floweret meek 
Doth clothe itself with sweets and livelier green. 
So the Good Heart, who hath no store of wealth 
His poorer brethren to enrich withal, 
Doth his little kiadoesses by stealth, 
That so the world may not perceive at all. 
Nor should we know the virtues which he.hath, 
Save for the brightening looks that mark his humble path. 


—— 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAP. IL. 

When at length Isabel was sufficiently composed to return with me to 
the drawing-room, we found Mrs. Vivian at the piano, and her brother 
listening to her fine yoice with evideatly extreme enjoyment. I felt 
vexed to see them thus engaged, for Isabel had no musical talent herself, 
and I feared, under present circumstances, the effect of the smallest in- 
jurious comparison. As I sat aod watched Mr. Lorimer following note 
by note with critical euthusiasm aad affection for the accomplished 
singer, I regretted still more that this subtle way of reaching ber hue- 
band’s heart was closed against Isabel. Mrs. Vivian rose, however, as 
soon as she bad finished her song, saying : “I wont bore Mrs. Lorimer 
with my loud yoice ; I know she does not care about music ;” and the 

iano was closed, for neither host nor hostess challenged her assertion. 
Ker, Lorimer began to talk kindly and pleasantly to me, informed me of 
his departure for Scotland, and tioned incidentally that he mast start 
so early that he should breakfast by six o’clock in the morning. 

“ Oh, well,” said Mrs. Vivian,“ 1 sball be up to pour out your coffee : 
there is nothing so cheerless as to set off on a journey with no one to see 
that your great-coat is buttoned, and to wish you ‘ God-speed |’ ” 

I looked anxiously towards Isabel, for I could see she was trembling 
with repressed indignation ; she commanded herself, however, admira- 
bly, and spoke auetly enough, : 

“ Pray, do fot disfurb yourself so early, Caroline; I have made my 
own arrangements for the morning, and propose to breakfast with my 
husband alone.” 

Mrs. Vivian shrugged her shoulders, expressive of scoraful acquies- 
cence in this new caprice, and Mr. Lorimer a too intent on the 
Bradshaw be had taken up to hear the remark. 

About balf-paet five on the following morning, | was awakened by 
Isabel standing already dressed by my bedside. She wished me to get 
up, and join ber and her husband at the breakfast-table. 

“I do sot keow what I may be tempted to say to him, Aunt Sarah, but 
I feel as if Fcould not let bim go away in bis present estrangement, espe- 
cially whea-I fear he has such serious business for his object. .I have 
thought foryome time past that be bas seemed anxious and ill at ease. 
Ob, he mast take me to bis heart again—speak to me kindly!” 

“ Bat, my dear child, had you not better be alone ?” 

She thought not; if I were present, I could judge for myself, and I 





) | not miss the train on any account. 





| 
“ It is about your niece ?—about Mrs. Lorimer and my brother. Do 
} 
| 


should be no restraint upon her. I thought how lovely she looked pre- 
siding at the table in ber simple white gown, and felt persuaded her bus- 
| band must think so too when be came in.. Bat when be did, after a few 
civil speeches to me, be seemed too hurtied and preoceapied to notice 
anythiog: He swallowed bis breakfast in five minutes, and theo rose at 
| once and rung the bell impatiently for the carriage to come round. 
| “IT must be off immediately,” be said, looking at bis watch ; “ I would 
” 
a 
What could be done in the way of remonstrauce or eatreaty under 
| such circumstances? A man under fear of losing the train iv scarcely 
| tolerant of conjugal embraces, much less of conjugal reproaches. Isabel 
had timed her*appeal badly. She stood irreso\ute, her eyes downcast, 
her brow clouded. I saw Mr. Lorimer had made a movement towards 
| her, as if to kiss her, but turned shortly from ber on remarking her atti- 
|tude. He evidently misunderstood her, for he compressed his lips with 
| an expression of such bitter feeling, though it was but transient, that [ 
| felt how deep a current of suffering and disappointment ran beneath bis 
calm and ordinary manner. 

“TI hope you will not find the country very dull,” he said to me ; 
“Isabel must do her best to amuse you during my absence; it is very 
pon thes you to come and stay with her. Take care of the children, 
| Isabel.” 

He turned and was goivg. I touched Isabel's arm, and she eprang 
| suddenly forward so as to intercept bis way to the door. 
“ You will write to me?” she asked eagerly—" you will let me know 
| your movements? Are you likely to be, long abseat?—a month !—six 
weeks? Lorimer, speak to me kindly before. you go away !’’ 
I saw the colour rise angrily to Mr. Lorimer’s face. 








{wassilent. I felt it would be vain to protest. 

“I must go” she said rising. “ We will not quarrel over this matter 
—you and I ;” and she beld out ber band with a smile. 

* Only one word more,”’ I suid, retaining it. “Jf -you mey admit 
it as a possibility —if there sbould ever be a hope of reconciliation, you 
= a mar it? I mean, you will not use your influence against the 

e 


“ Impossible!" she said ; but my importunity succeeded in winaing the 
promise from her. 

When Mra. Vivian came down stairs to take her departure, Isabel was 
standing in the hall, waiting to bid her guest farewell. Little Lily was 
clingiog to ber side, timid, tender, and silent as seemed her woat. The 
sight of the fair mother and child thus linked together seemed to touch 
Mrs. Vivian. Yieldiog to what was evidently a sudden impulse, she 
went up to Isabel, and took her band. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Lorimer. I cannot help feeling a kind of pity for 
you, in spite of your conduct—in spite, too, of your contemptuous dis- 
claimer,” sbe led, smiling. for Isabel had winced at the expression, 
and drawing up her graceful neck, looked haughbtily down upon the 
sympatbiser. “Have you any idea.” pursued Mra, Vivian after a mo- 
ment’s reflection,‘ what bi-iuess {t is that takes your husband to Glas 
gow at this particular time? No? I hardly think Lorimer is right to 
leave you unwarned tkat there is a fearful chance of your losing all 
that you value highest. The shock may be too much for you.” 

I feared an ebaitition of passion from [sabel, bat she bad learned many 
a lesson of eelf-conirot since I had koown her.as a girl, and she only 
looked contemptuous. 

‘My husband’s absence constrains me to hear his sister s insults in si- 
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“Why bave you reserved your tender appeal till the last moment ?” 


|he said. * Were you anxious for a witness to your protest against my | that be chooses to keep back from me, 


| neglect? I sbali write to you duly. Don’t attempt to delay me another 

| moment.” 

| He spoke in a bard, severe tone—put her gently on one side, as she 

| blocked bis passage—and was gone. A moment after, we beard the car- 

| Tiage roll from the door. Isabel clasped her bands. 

| “Am I not a blundering fool?” sbe cried passionately. “ I never 

| make an attempt to heal but [ widen the breach. He thinks, now, I am 

} playing a part—wanting to convince you I am a neglected wife!” 

| She walked restlessly up and down the room, I bad not much to «ay 
in the way of Consolation. I had felt from the first that it was impolitic 

| to have insisted on my presence during the interview, but she had over- 

| ruled my objection ; and I was deeply grieved to see matters were worse 

| between them than I bad thought. I bad hoped last night that Isabel 
had exaggerated or mistaken ber position. 

“ And it does not seem so very long ago,” contioued she, gloomily, 
“ that he never left me for a few hours without a tender farewell. I 
never came into the room bat he smiled acd gave me a seat near him. 
He could scarcely pass me without a touch that was a caress; aad 
now’? —— 

“ O child,” I said, “ you must bave acted very ill!” 

“ Have I not told you so?” she returned bitterly ; “ and do I not suf- 
fer for it? He never loved me as I love him now. What long patience 
he had with me—bliod to my selfishness, indulgent to my vanity, giving 
me so mach with such an augrudging lavishuess, aad only asking me to 
acknowledge it and love him! Can I blame his sister. that she helped 
him to discover bow unworthy I was?’’ ; 

“I fear,” Esaid, “ she still docs you harm. She will mot be here when 
your husband returos. I cannot believe, Isabel, that when left alone to 
exercise @ judicious influence, you will not regain the place you have 
lost. There must bé some tenderness left for you in his heart ; your love 
must reanimate it.” 

She shook her head. “No! I despair of it. His love and pride-bave 
both been too deeply wounded. He does not believe that what I feel is 
love, but caprice—the desire to regain power and influence lost. He 
does not think I love my children ; but we cannot contigue to live like 
this. If there is no change for the better on his return, we must part— 
we’) — 

The entrance of Mrs. Vivian arrested the conversation ; she appeared 
pe most elaborate morning-toilet, and apparently in superabundant 
spirits. 

“ It was cruel of you to forbid my my brother good-bye, Mrs. 
Lorimer,” she said gaily. “1 tried to hail from. my window ; but 
the noise of the wheels, or his grief ia parting from his Isabel, made the 
effort vain, I wish my engagements permitted my staying a day ortwo 
i wn your 1s serte od rallied.” a Sad od 

waa io sarcas' eo 

her bent £0 appear ebeerhor cea: 35.7, 4 pack Jeabel ses 
had always succeeded so well In this doubtful ruse as effectually to de- 
ceive ber husband as well as her sister-in-law. Mrs, Vivian chatted on 
while taking ber leisurely breakfast, until the effort of repartee became 
too much for Isabel, and she left the room under the excuse of going to 
her nursery. Left thus alone with the stranger guest, a sudden resolu- 
tion seized me. F had been studying Mrs. Vivian’s countenance for 
some time attentively, and I came to the conclusion that though ber 
manners might pot please m*, there was no indication of want of heart 
or intelligence in ber pbysiogaomy, and that I,ion my tura, would make 
{a sudden appeal. When she rose, to excuse herself for leaving me, to 
| make ber final arrangements for ber departure, | begged her to remaia 
|e few minutes longer, as I had a matter of importance about which I 
| Was anxious to consult her. She reseated herself immediately, with an 

air of andisgaited sarprise, then, on a sudden, her brow clouded. 











not let usepeak of it, my dear madam. LI should be really grieved to 
burt your feelings on the subject ; bat it is one on which I cannot trust 
myself to speak calmly.” Sbe was going, her tactics of retreat evideatly 
corresponding with those of Mr. Lorimer ; but I intercepted her boldly. 
“ Do let me speak,” lL urged. “1 am so thoroughly convinced that 
Isabel is misunderstood, wronged by both of you; uacousciously of 
course, but still wronged. A little explanation” —— 
Bat I bud chosen my expressions ill. 
“'Wronged!” Mrs, Vivian repeated with flashing eyes—‘“ wronged!” 
“I beseech’ you to be patient,” I said, half smiling. “I am but oa 
| bungliag old woman, but I love my niece as my own child, and I cannot 
| witness her anhappiness without some attempt, however awkward, to 
arrest it. Do you imagine she is happy, Mrs, Vivian?” 

“ Yes, or at least [imagine her to Lave a constitutional guarantee 
against the reverse,” was che reply ; “an entire uamitigated heartlesa- 
ness. Ob, my dear madam, you touch a sore place by your appeal ! 
cannot contaio myself when | think how my brother bas sacrificed him- 
self to that girl! ‘Wise men are the greatest fools in love,” she pursued 
| rapidly ;“* aod when they married, be doted upon ber shadow. Nothing 
| be could give her was too good for her, or rather he never considered 
bow much he gave her. I never liked the marriage ; but I would have 
held my peace, and received her as a sister, she loved him. Bat 
she cared nothing for bim ! How dared she sell herself thas? and aceept 
not only bis wealth and position, but his true noble aifection as mere 
tribute to ber puerile attractions, without haviog anythiog to give inex- 
change—not even a beart? What did she reckon berself worth ? and, 
good Heavens! how long the man was befooled !” 

Mrs Vivian paused, exhausted, and I tried to seize my opportuuity, 
“ Granted that che was guilty of marryiog him without loving him,’’ I 
said ; “ consider the great temptations offered, not by his. position 
chiefly, but by the ardour of his own passion ; and at least she was free 
from the greater gailt of loving any one else. Ab, I understand your 
sneer, Mrs. Vivian, bat I repeat you wrong Isabel. She may have beea 
| selfish, weak, and vain, and have bad her young head turned by flattery 

—her husband's flattery more than any other—but she has a heart ; she 
feels deeply, passionately ; she repents the past ; she loves her husband 
now.” / 

Mrs. Vivian shook her head scornfully. “She deceives. you, perbaps 
she deceives herself. She repents the loss of his love, I doubt. not, be- 
cause it involves the loss of her power ; she may evea in the spirit of oo- 
quetry, be anxious to possess herself of it again. Bat love—that is, an- 
selfish affection—is beyond her. I think it probable she may dread the 
consequences of this alienation, but she need not be afraid; my brother 
is so chivalrous that, did he feel her a heavier burthea than he does, he 
would not shake her off at the expense of her own hamiliation ” 

My cheek flashed. I felt too indignant to find words, Mrs. Vivian 
perceived it, and continued more gently: “ We view this matier very 
differently, of course ; bat you must remember I bave this advantage 
over you—I have been a witness of their married life—of his devotion, 
patience, and blindness, of her egregious vanity, exigence, aod selfishness. 
Bat it is over now ; she can never delude bim agaia. From the moment 
he became convinced all his love had been wasted—that there bad never 
been a moment’s resp to his disi ted affecti that, in fact, she 
had married bim for his money—the enchantment was dispelled) What 
be bas suffered, God only knows. I imagine I hear the tone of bis voice 
now as whefi he said to me : ‘ She never loved me, Caroline ; she deceived 
me from her first kiss ;’ and can you wonder that my indignation is so 


— 














lenee,” she replied with an air of dignity ; “and I wish to know aothing 
Kiss your auat, Lily, and bid 
her good-by.’”’ And eo parted the sisters, 

It was not entirely a melancholy time that Isabel and I passed to- 
gether during the protracted ab of her husband. The country. was 
| 80 beautifel, and all the elegent appliances of enjoyment which we had 

at command were’ so pleasantly new to me, that I found it impossible to 
resist exteroal influences: Besides, [ have a passion for children. and 





infantile vigour and beauty, and Lily bad all the exquisite tenderness 
and sweetness of a child destined to but brief probation, To Isabel. it 
was 4 great relief to have some one with her to whom she could confide 
all the incidents, faults, aod disappointments of her married life, and 
who never wearied of speculating with her on her chances of reconoilia- 
tiou and happiness. Besides, she was free to follow the bent of her-feel- 
ings ; she had no part to play, no spurious pride to maintain, _ Mr. Lorl- 
mer’s letters were not of a cheering character ; they, were cold and re-: 
served in style, and spoke 
ous aud dirastrous character, without further explanation. Isabel seemed 
strangely indifferent on the subject, exgept as it might affect her hus- 
band’s happiness ; but I confess [ was not so unworldly. I wrote to my 
| brother, and requested him to let me koow what romours were afloat in 
— respecting the firm of Glitter & Co. The answer 1 received 

alarmed me. Hitherto, [ had never beard Robert express anything but 
| the most extreme admiration of the vast extent, financial 

and unlimited credit of the establishment ; now, be wrote as if it had 
been from its commencement a bage swindle. He eid its solvency was. 
doubted, its credit shakes, its immense wealth a delusion, “I believe 
Lorimer is the only man of the batch, and when the crash comes, 
as come it will, as far av his means go, he wil } 
Had be been the ‘prudent min and affectionate busban: 
dren at the time of bis marriage.” If he bas not taken the precaution 
of entailing it, which I very moeh doubt, he and grecstning must go to 
the dogs.” Then followed unreasonable and selfish regrets for his dangh- 
ter, “ who might have done so much better,” which I spare the reader. 

This letter made me miserable. T dared not tell Isabel, for J did not, 

feel at liberty to do so; when her husband kept her in fpeconee ot his 
affairs, to. whieb, I knew not’ what measure of belief to yield to 
my brother’s statements, There was nothing for it bat to wait; bat. 
every proof of wealth, every siga of luxury around me, became 
and intolerable. Poor Lily's Moy pony air, with {ts. miioiature 
to prooure which, from its native . no expense of trouble had been 
spared—even the very baby’s lace robes—assu @ melancholy and 
sinister aspect to my morbid vision. Isabel’s 

‘was 80 mej tag day elegance of the table appoint 


. lL went t under or 
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deal, however, was not destined to last v long. One peaary ng od 
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a fortaight after I bad heard from my brother, Isabel d 


ened, yet half-relieved at the sight of her pels face and excited manner. 
Had the crash come? Had be told ber? I perceived she bad stretched 
out her band eagerly for the morning paper, which stili lay uoopened on 
the table ; but her agitation bewildered ber. She took it up aimlessly, 


hand could scarcely bold. 

“Isabel, my darling, my poor child!” I cried, going up to her, and 
kissing her with fervour—* is—is Mr. Lorimer well ?” 

She put the letter ia.my band, “ Read it; give me a few minutes, and 
then come to me, Aunt Sarah ;” and she left the room. 

Poor girl! she eould not but {el it. 

Mr. Lorimer’s letter began as follows : 

“TI take great blame to myself, Isabel, that I have kept you ignorant 
of the state of my affairs unt | the public papers will announce my ruin 
to the world at large this morning ; but I have hoped against hope that 
this calamity might have been averted, and your peace of mind undis- 
turbed.’ 

The Times of that morning curtly announced that Messrs. Glitter. of 
London had stopped payment, and that their liabilities were supposed to 
be enormous. There was no comment ; the public were to wait for de- 
tail and criticism. , 

When I joined Isabel, I found ber wa!king up and down her dressing- 
room, bolding ber baby io her arms. She looked comparatively calm, 
bat there was an expression of deep anxiety in her face, 

I began at once to enter on the subject, for I wished to harden her for 
its discussion. 

‘Now the blow bas fallen,” she eaid, “I feel it deeply, I feel it 
chiefly for my busband, who, I imagine, bas tiever contemplated son pee 
sibility of being poor. I cannot conceive bow he will meet it. If there 
is any disgrace attending it, it will kill bim, for be is a proud man, 
Aunt Sarah,’’ she added passionately, “ do think this trouble will 
open his heart tome? Do you think he will allow me to love him and 
console him? There isnot a kind word fn bis letter, not a relenting 
phrase. Oh! J kaow bow he feels—more bitterly againet me than ever, 
for he thinks he bas lost all I loved or cared for.”’ 

“ But pow, dear child, you will be able to prove your love.” 

“How? Havel anything [ can give him—any resource for bread- 
getting? Oh, it is hard! - Lily, my tender flower, will never thrive as a 
poor man’s child, And pam) aant, I love wealth and ease dearly, 
dearly! Poverty will be bitter’”—— Her tears choked her. 

“ Too bitter a price to pay for your basband’s love ?”’ f aeked. 

I bad no wish to blame her inconsistency, or reproach ber for ber lack 
of heroiem.. I knew she was shewing me the cobffict of her heart, and it 
seemed to me but a natural one. She was no disciplined, high-minded 
womaa, but.a passionate, disappointed girl, shrinkiog, at first-sight, fr 
the trouble which I firmly believed she would, in the end, flad streng 
and courage to endure and overcome. 


could bear anything. 1 sball soom know my fate. Oh! how sball I live 
till to-morrow |” 

Her endurance was not exeréised so long; that very evening Mr, 
Lorimer arrived unexpectedly by a late train. The day had been wet 
and chilly, and Isabel had ordered a fire in ber dressiag room, over 
which she and I were sitting in melancholy mood, wearied of the frait- 
less yet i t di ion of cb , at the time of bis arrival, 
Isabel spraog up on hearing the sound of bis voice in the ball. “ What 
shall I do?” she exclaimed, elasping her bands. “T am 80 afraid of in- 
juring my cause by ovsr-precvipiiaacy, so affaid of being miguodératood 

lsed,. How shall I persurde bim that I love bim ?” 

* My darling, it seems to me it bas become a very easy task.” 

We beard hia voice approaching in the direction of oar room, “ On 
‘no account distarb your mistress,” be was saying to Isabel’s maid ; “ she 
had no idea I sbould returs to-night,” 

Isabel threw open the door, and ttood smiling in the entrance, ber dress, 
figure, and lovely face touched with a charming illumination from the 
blazing pine-logs. 1 thought what « charming inviting vision she must 
appear to the b d, ied d coming in from the dark 

t. . 
r. Lorimer stopped abruptly ; be did not advance towards her. She 





‘ 








strong ?”’ 


had not spoken; but though I could not see the expression of her 
face, the light fell upon bis, and showed me the intent, searching gaze. 


of his business engagements as of a momentn- - 


1 have to pay the piper. 
AT tho ‘ 


then put it down, and tarned again to the letter, which her trembling. 


even bad Inot, I mast have loved Isabel’s, Baby Bella was a paragon of ~ 


bim, he would have setvled that foe estate of bis on Isabel and ber cbil-.- 


band’s bi-weekly letter with a suddén exclamation. [ looked up, fright- . 


“ Ab! it [dared to hope that,” she’ murmured, Kissing ber cbild, ey 
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“ Maurice, dare I give you a welcome ?” j tt ) , 
She sprang forward, and threw her arms round bis neck. Is it possible | air. For this purpose he repaired one night to Mousehold Heath, an 


that be can put ber from bim without a moment’s retura of the old love 
—an involuotary response to the thrilling embr.ce? Yes; he frees 


| ther to try his powers of endurance, be resolved also to sleep in the open 


elevated spot in the neighbourhood of Norwich, and there, with a plaid 
for his covering, a green turf for his pillow, and the spacious firmament 


himself gently but coldly, and taking her by the hand, leads ber back | for his curtain, he slept several hours. At length the song of the lark 
without a word into the room. He has ber now in the full blaze of the | awoke him. A severe cold caught on the occasion forbade the repetition | 


fire-ligt, and be still keeps bis bold of ber hand—his scrutiny of her face. 


of the interesting experiment. We are reminded of the man who suc- 


How altered bas his own become ; how pale and worn! When he spoke | ceeded in teaching bis horse to live upon air, or, rather, would have done 


at length, the mingled restraint and anguish of his voice made my heart | so, had not the horse died. Fransham displayed his wisdom in not ven- | sham became what he wi to be. Sach is the power of the human 
ache. “ You have not received my letter this morning, Isabel? You turiag so far with his experiments. 


are always a careless student of the newspaper? You do not know?” 


Honest, undoubtedly, Fransham was ; of this the following anecdote is | 


Windham. He had once spent a day with Dr. Parr. Foote, in one of his 
comedies, is supposed to have exhibited him on the stage. His memory 
has thus not altogether vanished, and in his own and amongst his 
own contemporaries he left his mark. There have parton totter, 
wiser men—men richer in the gifts of fortune and of fame ; but even in 
his life we can see how devotion to learning, like virtue, is its own re- 
ward ; how learning is within the reach of all the poorest and the most 
obscure ; and how persevering industry must eventually succeed. Fran- 


will. Circumstances are sure to fall down before it. Mr. Francis Buck- 
ley will, we know, contend that the history of civilisation teaches man is 


“ Here is your letter ; there lies the newspaper. 1 am sorry, Maurice | & proof :—He bad purchased at the bookstall of some poor old woman a the creature of circumstance ; but surely it is not always so. 
—TI am deeply sorry. 1 love wealth, as you know ; | dread poverty ; but | small copy of one of the classics for two shillings ; on showing the book | 
if it was the oaly price at which your faith in me could be bought, I am | to @ literary friend, he was informed that, on account of its scarcity, it | 


(o we are poor. I have not always loved you—but I love you now ; | was fairly worth seven sbilli 


have not done my duty hitberto—I will try and do it now. Believe 
me—help me!” 

He turaed from ber, and covered bis face with his band. 

“It is a woman’s generosity,” he said; “the sex’s passion for self- 


sacrifice ?’’ cumstance, as I will now go aud pay the poor woman the other five 
“It is a woman’s passion, a wife’s love,” she answered, raising her | sbillings.” 


glowing face. “ Maurice, is it for me to plead?’ She made us if she 
would have knelt before him, and threw her arms round his knees. 


love of demonstration, that she did not plead in vain. I saw him raise 


her io bis arms, saw the passionate kiss that sealed the renewed troth, | blished bookseller I shoald not have felt the necessity of returaing the 
and indistinctly beard, as [ flitted away through the dim corridor, the | otber five shillings, b as a trad 


tones of bis voice tremulous with more than a lover's fervour. 
maoy tears shed by either, forin that time their love and mutual depend- 


been actuated but by one motive-—to satisfy every claim as far as the 





most scrupulous honour dictated, even to the last fraction of his estate. | five shillings with no less surprise than joy, deciariag that she bad 
Three hundred a year bad been affixed to Isabel by marriage-settlement, | never met with so houest a man before. 


but by some legal inadvertency, the deed proved invalid, aod her little 


fortune went in the general wreck. Mr. Lorimer regretted the loss, but | his expense. In hot weather he would hang his short green jacket across 
I know Isabel was glad of it. Her last words as we parted on the deck | bis arm, and would carry bis large, full, broad-brimmed hat in his 
of the vessel were to me. “ We shall not come back to Old England | band. While walking one close and sultry day in this manner he was 
jn,” she said gaily, “till we have grown rich enough to buy back | met by an opulent facturer, a b 
who, being well i 

This was said ten years ago, and now my old heart beats with the hope | b 8 character, accosted him with,— 


orton Leas; so don’t fail to let us know when it is in the market.” 


of seeing them once more. To-day, I received my periodical letter frem 


Montreal, aud what says Isabel ?—* We are coming home, Aunt Sarab, | beat of the weather!” 


to realise my prophecy. Morton Leas is in the market, though you bave 


kept a treacherous silence ; nay, it is doubtless our owa already. Tell | comfortable ; and verily thou must continue to do so, for thou hast not 
my father that Maurice says there shall be no delay in making a rigorous | Courage enough to follow my example, since thou darest not show thy- 
entail of the estate; and how proud shall you and I be, my beloved }self at the Friends’ meeting-house with thy coat on thy arm and thy hat 
aunt-mother, to watch our boy flying his kite over his inalienable | in thy hand, although thou professest thyself to be indifferent to the 
acres |”? customs of the world.” 


—=__ 


AN ODD FISH. 
mo interesting work of Mr. Craik’s on the Pursuit of Knowledge 


, there are some sins of omission, the want of which occa- | Coatinue to wear thy thick cloth coat and great heavy hat on a sultry, 
sionally we may seek to supply. No reference is made to the subject of | hot day, and I, for the sake of comfort, will continue to carry my jacket 
this sketch, yet we trust to convince the reader that the odd fish of whom | 00 my arm aud my hat in my band. 


we write was worthy of no mean place ia the illustrious list. 


In the old cathedral city of Norwich, in those days of glorious extra | be lived with a Mr. Robinson, a neighbouring outhouse was converted 
vagance parliamentary corruption when George the Third was | into a stable, and the apparent carelessness of the groom in going into 
king, threading his way along the intricate streets with which it abourids, | the stable nightly, with a lighted candle in his baud, excited in Fran- 
sham’s mind a constant dread of fire. After well weighing in bis mind 
attract the ve. Possibly a few roguish schoolboys, with that want of | the different courses to be adopted in such an emergency, he hit upon 

nto character common to that age, might be eeen following | the following expedient. He procured a ladder, which he kept con- 
in bis wake ; from them the stranger might learn that the individual be-| staatly in bis bedroom, ready to Dw out of the wiadow the moment the 
fore him was known as “ old Horabutton Jack.” With a countenance | 8/arm of fire should be raised. 
much resembling the portraits of Erasmus, with grey hair hanging about | able to effect his escape with despatch and safety, he used to practice 
his shoulders with his bat drawn over his eyes and his hands bebind him, | bimself daily in running up and down this ladder with a small box or 
as if iu deep meditation, he would excite the curiosity of the observer, | trunk which he bad got made, of such a size as just to contaio his manu- 
When we that the individual referred to was short and bandylegged, | script volumes, which he likewise kept placed upon his window, ready 
that he wore # green coat and a hat with a very broad brim, that his | for an emergency. This practice soon made him perfect. He acquired 
shoes were very large and his worsted stockings very scanty, we have | @ dexterity unequalled by that of any London lamplighter, and as his 
at to show that the curiosity of the observer was by oo means | hour for repeating the experiment was midday, he was frequently an ob- 
uo or 


might be often seen a figure whose oddity of appearance woald at once 
true insight 





The old woman no doubt bad a handsome profit at two shillings; why, 
I waited just one half moment to assure myself, with au old woman’s | then should you give her seven ?” 


“ Do you think so?” said Fransham. 
* T am certain of it,”’ said bis friend. “ for I gave that sam for a si- 





milar copy only a few days since.” 


—j—__ 
“KEEPING IT CLOSE.” 
BY HAIN PRISWELL. 
“What you must really do, Archie, is to keep it close. That’s my 


“ Well,” said Fransham, “Iam glad you have mentioned this cir- | opinion.’ 


My opinion. That, in fact of Mr. Jasper Flam, of Flamboro’, York- 
shire, of a good family no doubt, if families, like port wine, improved 


* Why so?” said his friend ; “ what necessity can there be for that ? by beiog old. It may be that they don’t, but that virtues, after the fa- 


* Why,” replied Fransbam, “ if I bad purchased the book of an esta- 





He accordingly went immediately to the woman, who received the 





0 liy Fransham bad the best of the many jokes attempted at 





of the Society of Friends, 
d with Fraosham, and with the ecceatricity of | 





* Why, Johany, thee look cool and comfortable notwithstanding the 
“ Most likely,” said Fransham; “ but thou lookest very hot and un- 


To this the Friend replied : 
“No, Johnny, no; decency forbids it. I like to have some regard 
decency.” 


“ Well, then,” rejoined Fransham, “ do thou for the sake of decency 


Among other singularities told of Fransbam was the following : While 


hat he might, however, be the better 





out of place. ject of amusement, particularly on a Sunday; for many then, on their 


Joln Fraasham, for such was our hero’s name, was bora in Norwich in 


return from church or chapel, would stop to see our hero at his singalar | 


1730. At an early age he exhibited marks of genius, and appears to have | employmect. The experiment was never tried, for it struck Fransham 
destined 


been for the Church. Fortunately, or unfortunately, there were 
difficulties in the way, and he became apprentice to a cooper. Three 


that, though he had acquired a dexterity which could not fail to 
hia escape in case of ti 


with which he 


mely alarm. yet from the soundaces 
weeks of dradgery appear to have sickened him of it, and he was conse- | wae accustomed to sleep he recollected that it was not only possible, bat 
we A ee to resort to something else for a livelihood. Amongst | probable, that he might not awake till the fire should reach his te — 
ings or this 


other e wrote sermons and sold them to clergymen ; but this bu- 
siness proved very uoremunerative. At this time our hero found him- 
self in somewhat of a dilemma, his father haviug urged him to betake 
himself to some regular employment, statiog that he coald not afford to 
find bim clothing, and gently hinting that the shoemaker’s bill was more 





aod ths prevent him from adopting the expedient after all. 
new alarm there was no remedy but a removal from the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, which accordingly took place. 


Fransham enjoyed a sound and uninterrupted state of health. It was) 


his opinion, however, that the value of health could only be estimated | 








than the ntal exchequer could afford. Hazlitt tells us, and indeed | by a comparison with sickness ; that happi was i d by plant- | 
the capantenes of most of us has taught us, that the want of money oc-| ing it side by side with misery : in short, he believed in the doctrines of | 
casionally makes a man look very ridiculous. It was precisely in such | contrasts, and he carried it out in the most logically consistent mauner. | 
a position that Fransbam fouod himself. Could he, whose soul had | he was well ; bat he could not feel the blessing of that till he was | 


been attuned to celestial philosophy, descend from his mount of inspira- 


1. In conformity, therefore, with this opinion, he would sometimes | 


tion, and spend his life aud waste his powers in the dull routine of some | call ia bis walks at the shop of a confectioner, where he would gorge | 
mechanical trade? Most certainly not ; at the same time it was evident, | himself with various species of indigestible pastry. A severe headache | 
to himself at least, that, by some means or other, he must manage to ex- | was the natural resalt. Our philo r was thus gratified ; his end was | 
ist. There were two courses before him—he could either renounce lite- | attained, his experiment was perfectly successful. By copious draughts | 


rature or he coald reduce his personal expendi He 





dopted the | Of stroog tea aod rigid abstinence he succeeded in curing this headache, | 


shion of aicobol, diminish by transmission. 

Jasper stood looking into his companion’s face, the living proof of his 
own opinion. He kept his brows close, his mouth tightly shut ; he puck- 
ered up bis eyes, and made close wrinkles of canning start all over his 


’ he ought to have koown | Young skin, like the lines in a map of * England with all the railways,” 
| the price of the book, and I should then have thought it probable that 
Three months later, Mr. and Mrs. Lorimer sailed for Montreal, where | bis valuation of it was correct, aod yours erroneous; but as it was a 
the former had a brother established as a merchant. There were not | poor old woman, there can be no doubt but that she was unacquainted 
with the value of this particular edition ; and I think I should be doing 
ence had grown so strong and intimate that no grief seemed intolerable | her an unjust act if I were to take advantage of her ignorance. I there- 
which they shared together. In the arrangement of his affairs, he bad | fore feel it my duty to pay her the other five shillings.” 


Vhen I wrote “ young face’ 1 did wrong. Jasper’s was not a young 
face by any manner of means Some people never have young faces. 
Jaeper bad not a young skin, and peopte’s skins, let me tell you, afford 
important indications of their character. A deep muddy, lurid, greasy 
skin, was Jasper’s. As if, in fact, he had a worse skin under which, al- 
though vainly covered, shone through the upper one. 

Archie Wright, bis companion, was totally different in almost every 
particular. Archie was stout and of middle beizht, ruddy, clear in com- 
plexion, with eyes well-open and bright. He looked you full in the face, 
stood with his chest out like a generous horse or hound, was stiff in his 
legs, tight in his grip, and warm in his friendship. He was (and a very 
good thing it is, too, that he and such people are so, or how could rogues 
live) be was deficient in judgment. Hence bis friendship with Jasper. 

“ Jasper,’’ be said, in answer to bis friend’s caution ; “come, tell me, 
do you advise me to tella lie? It’s nouse if you do; lies stand on three 
legs, and are soon knocked over.” 

Jasper looked Archie fall in the face, that is as fall as he could look, a 
very different “ fulaess,” by the way, from Archie, and made this notable 
answer. 

“Do you know what a lie is?” 

“A lie isa lie.” 

“ Any old woman might have told you that,” returned the other ; “ but 
there are different kinds of lies. There is that which seeks to slander, 
that which seeke to deceive, that which seeks to injure, and that which 
seeks to evade merely.” 

“ Oh, we lie with a difference, do we,” cried Archie with a laugh, feel- 
ing uncomfortable, though, as if the ground were cut away from under 

m. 

“ Well, yes, there is a material difference. Now, I put it to you as a 
married man.’ 

Archie Wright blashed. He had not bad that wondrous rank yet ap- 
plied to him before, but he was a married man. He was fully twenty- 
one, too. A man in deed and fhoagh, and quite capable of taking care 
of bis wife as well as of himself. He had a small fortane left him by an 
uncle, which he was not to inherit till he had reached the mature age of 
twenty-five ; an indulgent father, and a yet more indulgent mother ; was 
his own master, perhaps more than be should be, and consequently had 
quietly married clandestinely. It was this secret that his friend, Mr. 
oye ~~ schoolfellow and senior by three years, had advised him to 

eep close. 

“ It is of no use opening your mouth to fill other peoples’,” said Flam. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Your wife Ellen’s friends are not very rich, but she has some little 
property ; this might be taken away.” 

“Tt might.” 

“It would grieve you to harm her.”’ 

“It would, by all that is sacred.” Archie looked up to the clear, 
starlit night. “ Poor girl, she herself begged me to go at once to our 
parents and tell them all.” 

“ Just like a woman ; but let me tell you it’s lucky youdid not. Pray 
keep it close, will you ?” 

Well,” said the young weak-wilicd fellow, hardly knowing what to 
do, “ perhaps it is better. I will.” 

“ That’s right,” said Jasper Flam, “ something will tarn up, no doubt. 
Meantime, do not let everybody know, eb. That’s the way, Archie.” 
And the two walked away, like another two a long time ago, the one 
feeling satisfied with himself rather than the other. In this instance the 
triamphaat feeling was on the side of Jasper Flam. 

The scene of this was at the very end of Ryde pier, Isle of Wight. 
There is a circular weather house there, which forms many refuges for 
the destitute tourists and loungers by beiug divided into various com- 
partments, divisions of wood running into the centre, and being open, of 
course, at the circumference of the circle. Into one of these our two 
conspirators were stowed. Their fathers, the wife of one, and the rela- 
tions of the other, were quietly sitting down in the Pier Hotel at the 
other end of the pier, and these two were smoking their cigars and con- 
cocting their little plots about a quarter of a mile out at sea. The co- 
medy in which they played dated only two or three days previously, the 
misguided young couple baviog managed to slip away and get married 


latter alternative, and curtailmeat became the order of the day. Fran- | and on his recovery would thus have a clearer and more decided sense of | by special licence at Portamouth. 
sham accordingly appears to have hit on the discovery that boots and | the inestimable value of uninterrupted health. | 


shoes were not necessary to his existence, much less to his literary pro- 


The singularity of Fransham’s appearance and the fame of his learning | 


After serious reflection, therefore, be resolved to discard from bis | obtained for him among the ignorant the reputation of a fortane-teller. | 
ress both sioes and stockings for ever. This resolution, to which he | Some ladies who visited him, thinking him to be such, were, however, | 
adhered for three years, was productive of the inconvenience that it led | rather roughly uodeceived. Need we add that the man who dined on a | 


his father to question his sanity, and in those times it was seldom he who 
once entered a lunatic asylum ever left italive. Happily for Fransham, 
his insanity was considered of a harmless order. “ You must keep him 
low, and by no means contradict him,” was the sound advice of the medi- 
cal man whom bis father consulted on the subject. Some time after 
this Fransham’s parents persuaded him to accept a place in an attor- | 
ney’s office. There, however, he found but little opportanity of gratify- 
ing bis thirst for knowledge, and soon relinquished a situation the labo- 
rious confiaement of which was only equalled by its monotonous) 
drudgery. 

After this be put himself under the instraction of a weaver named 
Wright, with whom he remained two years. His lastractor was a man 
after bis own heart. More than one Norwich weaver-boy bas done the 
state good service, “ Wright,” Fransham used to say, “ was one who 
could discourse well on the nature and fitness of things. He possessed a 
finely philoeopbical spirit, and a soul well purified from vulgar errors.” 
F placed bis loom not only in the same room with Wright's, but 
also in such a position that while at work they faced each other ; by 
which means the noise of their shuttles was not sufficient to prevent dis 
cussion, and they could thus converse together without the slightest in- 
terruption to b yy by which they were enabled to procure 
their daily bread. The death of Wright o unsettled Fransham, and 
he for Scotland, with a view to study at one or other of the seats 
of learning which were and are the glory of that land. At Newcastle he 
enlisted for a soldier, but on accouat of bis legs was soon compelled to 
relinquish bis dream of military glory, and was discharged. Finding his 

uniary resources too much exhausted to accomplish his proposed ob- 
Kees, he resolved to walk back to Norwich, whch place he at leagth 
reached with only three halfpence and a plaid be had bought on the 
b=» Upon his return be continued as a tutor aud writer for attorneys 
aod authors. He then formed an intimacy with a veterinary surgeon. 
Fransham rode home the horses after they were shod, and whilst the iron 
was heatiog he and his companion used to be employed in Latio exer- 
cises, and mathematical problems, worked upon a slate, bung agaiust the 


forge. 

Stout 1771, Fransbam lost a kiod friend in a Mr. Chute, whose instruc- 
tor he bad been. This rendered his income very scanty. Finding, there- 
fore, that it was not equal to his expenditure, aod reflecting that it might 
be less, he revolved, by way of preparation for the direst poverty that 
might befall him, to try on bow little he could live. Abernethy’s ad- | 
vice, “‘ Live upon sixpence a day, and earn it,” generally bas been con- | 
sidered to indicate as low a style of living as could well be imagined, but 
our hero exceeded that. His plan was as follows :—He purchased daily 
a farthing’sworth of potatoes, and having likewise bought as much sait 
as could be obtained for the same sum, he reserved one potatoe every 
day as a compensation for the salt he ate with the remainder, nor would 











he = | in « fresh supply of salt till the number of potatoes reserved was 
equal to the number be could purchase fora farthing. In order still fur- 


farthing a-day saved £100? Fransham lent it to a friend, who failed. | 


In January, 1810, poor Fransham found that the great change was ap-| 
proaching. On the lst of February he requested to be moved from bis 
bed to the chair. His last observations were iu accordance with the ec- 
centricity of bis life. He told his nurse that he had a great horror of 
being buried alive, and that therefore he would be obliged to ber when | 
she perceived he had ceased to move if she would first shake him well, 
then place him by a large fire, with a hot apple-pie withia sceat; aad 
finally, aud as a dernier ressort, she was to request a beautiful lady to sit | 
by his side : “ for,” said he, “ if this last experimeat do not succeed you | 
may safely conclude I am dead.” A few minutes after this his nurse, 
not having heard him cough, approached his chair, and foand him a. 


They were very unbappy : the poor bride especially so. Perhaps one of 
the most uncomfortable feelings in the world is that which condemns you 
to a guilty conscience, all the while you have been doing that which is, 
o itself, morally right. The uobappiness of the bride fell like a shadow 
on the bright happy nature of Archie, and he was —, too. It was 
as good as a play to the only one who was ia the secret, Mr. Jasper, to 
see the young couple meet on that eventful evening. The families, as is 
usual at the seaside, had joined that — and were sitting together 
in one saloon, waiting tea and the retarn of the two young men. 

Jasper gravely saluted all the company with his long thin smile, 
which always put one in mind of forked lightning. Archie sat dowo oa 
a sofa, the picture of despair and grampy discontent. Little Ellen, who 
would have given worlds to run up to him, smoothe his bair, soothe his 
cares and pour on him all the blandishments of a young wife, looked up 
from the opea-work task (an interminable petticoat edge sixteen yards 
round, according to the fashion of the day) and did not dare even to 
speak to him. 


corpse. | “Really Archie,” said his mother, “ how rade you grow. You do not 
In conclusion, we may note of this worthy man that he was remarka- | @¥e2 speak to Mr. and Mrs. Waring, nor to Miss Waring.” 


ble for industry. He lett bebiod him five manuscript volumes in quarto, 


Dear, good mother! she has emphasised the last words. Don’t you 


most neatly written, which contain original essays and disquisitions, both | hear it every day, that emphasis from a woman. They never conceal the 
in verse and prose, on theology, ethics, civil polity, mathematics, educa- | fc. Woman is the proper object of man’s love. Be rade to Jones, to 
a 


tion, &c., ae with compilations from the best authors. He accus- 
tomed himself to rise at five in the morning during summer, at six in the 
winter. In his diet and regimen, as our readers will already have in- 
ferred, he was particularly temperate, eating but moderately of animal 
food in web hg nel pal and abstaining from the use 
of all strong or alcoholic liquors. Asa water-drinker, consequently, be 
— @ sound state of health, and retained the perfect use of his fa- 
culties to the last moment of his existence ; indeed, till within a few days 





old Mrs. Jones, but veil your head to the daughter, the beautiful. 
“ Good evening, sir ; good evening, marm, good evening, Miss Waring.” 
He repeated the sal ion ia this gauche way, worthy of a city clerk to 
| the family of a billiard-room keeper. His voice sounded strangely. 

| They all laughed, except Ellen, who felt pained. 

hen ia came Captain Cannon, of the 22ad Troop R.A.—a hero this 
Captain, surely. An old captain, too—none of your twenty-two year 
old whi pers, such as you meet in society since the Crimean 





of his death he continued to give instructions to bis pupils. As an| ¥4; but thirty-four if he wasaday. Beautiful externally, brave cer- 


ardent metapbysician be was a sees admirer of Hume, whom be would 
sometimes call the prince of philosophers. Hume was the oaly modern 
metaphysical writer whom Fransham conodescended to study. Plato and 
Cicero were the gods of his idolatry, Asa mathematician he appears to 
have been eminent for the solidity rather than the extent of his know- 
ledge. In this, as in other matters, he iafinitely preferred the ancients to 
the moderns. He had, says his biographer, a much bigher veneration for 
Eaclid than for Newton, and preferred the Elements of Geometry of the for- 
mer to the Principia of the latter ; indeed he never could understand the 
celebrated doctrine of flaxions, and Bishop Berkeley’s confutation of it 
he considered as one of the finest specimens of reasoning to be met with 
among the moderns. The mathematical authors whom he most affected 
were Euclid, Apollonices, and Archimedes. It must be however con- 
fessed, that he carried his v tion for the d to an absurd ex- 
tent ; had he studied Bacoa, he would have learned that the experience 
of the modern world was more complete, and richer, aod fuller than that 
of the ancient. Fransham forgot what every child knows now, that the 
dwarf on the giant’s back can see, and must see, further than the giant 
himself—that we reap where others have sowa—that, in the language of 
Tenayeon, we sweep into a younger day. Thus every age may claim to 
be wiser than the oue preceding. 

Fransham was seventy-eight when he died. Amongst his pupils was 





tainly, cela va sans dire with Eaglishmen, wise, gentle, tand bulky. 
Sach broad shoulJers, sach a wide splendid head, such mild beaming 
eyes, such moustouche and such hair, and such a smell of tobacco smoke 
as be brought in bis shaggy mane. 

A very graceful bow which included all the company was the salata- 
tion of Captain Heary Cannon ; a relation of the Wariogs he, a cousin of 
Ellen’s ; Archie said, an uacle, bat he was spitefal. 

He was born to put everybody in a good humour, this Harry Cannon. 
He had his tales of the Crimea, of Mooltan (he was first up the breach 
there), of Sobraon (where he served in the Light Cavalry), of Goojerat, 
of Aliwal. He knew other services besides the Eaglish, and it is as cer- 
tain as I write this, that bad he been a Grey, a Minto, a Russell, or a 
Grabam, or indeed any relation of that universal state favourite, my 
Lord Tom Noddy, he would have been a colonel, bat he was not. 

Hard words, , and fears, 

Set folks wlely te ears, 
sings Mr. Butler. No hard words coald come ia such company, bat jea- 
lousies and fears entered the very munis Se Degen Gh sas cease 
session of Archie’s heart. The captaia beamed with good humour ; Jas- 
per was sharp and smart, p t | t, like toilet vinegar. 








geat aad p 
Archie, regardless of decorum, took a book, only looking from it whea 
and. nods from the young 


the tea was handed roand. So, with smiles 
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people, and quiet enjoyment from the old, certain remarks, of course 
inal or they would not be English, about the weather, went round, 

a then the conversation broke up into bits like this—the Captain with 
a secret nod of approval from Ellen trying to “chaff’ Archie into a 
good humour : 

Captain: Study, Miss Waring, is always delightful, snd the seaside 
furnishes you with an appetite for poetry and shrimps. 

Ellen : For the first, yes ; for the second, no. 

Captain: Shell-fish and sentiment togeth Do they not, Mr. 
Archie? 

Archibald: I am old enough to be called by my surname, Captain 
Cannon. 

Captain: Precisely, if you wish it shall be. All right, Mr. Wright. 

Archibald (with dignity): The joke is old, and by no means good. 

Ji : Wit, like port wine, gets crusty by being bottled. 

Old Waring : Tis not the only thing that gets crusty. Archie, boy, 





why do you not join in the conversation ? 
Archie: Excuse me, sir, I prefer Tennyson’s writing to some person’s 
talking. , 


yg : Arap for usall. 
Ellen : But Tenvyson is indeed delightful, and Mr. ber is fond of 

try, Captain Harry, and you must not joke him. (There is a pecu- 
fer sweetness in Ellen’s voice, as she speaks, meant for Archie. e, of 
course, thinks it intended for the Captain.) Besides, the “‘ May Queen,” 
and “ The Lord of Burleigh” are so pretty.* I dare say Archie is read- 
ing them. 

Archie: No, I’m not, I can assure you. 
perity.) % : 

Captain (seeing Ellen abashed): Perhaps Mr. Wright will favour us 
with a reading. 

Archie: Decidedly (reads with extreme bitterness) :— 

Woman is the lesser man, and thy ions, matched with mine, 
Are as moonlight to the sunlight, and the water to the wine. 
How trae, is it not ? 

Captain: Maybe, but very rude. (Crosses to Ellen, who looks scared 
at Archie’s bitterness.) Eb, little cousin, fancy calling you a “ lesser 
man.’ I’m sure you are nothing so ugly and so selfish. (He puts his 
arm round her waist.) Iam sure, if second cousins could marry, that | 
would marry you at once, and call you the better man at once. (He 
kisees her tenderly. Elien balf shrinks and half returns the embrace, 
being very fond of cousin Harry.) 

Archie (intensely bitter): Marry, eb. 
marriage. (Reads)— 

Yet itshall be : thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with clay. 

As the husband is the wife is : art mated with a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have strength to drag thee down. 

Ellen (pained) : Ob, Archie. 

Jasper: Pointed, but cruel. 

mM. - (pulling his left whisker) : Exceedingly appropriate, no doubt, 

t e. 

Old Waring : Come, gentlemen, no more poetic teas. We are not with 
Geethe at Weimar ; let us to billiards. 

Jasper : Bravo! Court the giddy goddess. Cruel Queen, she robbed me 
yesterday of the immense amount of three-and-sixpence. 

Captain (with the same good-humoured smile) : Come along, Mr. Wright. 
Tennyson has turned your temper, like thander does beer. Come 
and recover it on the green board, and by smoking a cigar. (He goes 
out.) 

Archie (sotto voce) ; Hang his impudence, will nothing move him? (He 
flings himself after them, without looking at poor Ellen, who has been 
turning ber pretty eyes towards him for fully five minutes.) 

Ellen (when he is gone, turning to Mrs. Waring): “Ob, mother, mo- 
ther, I have such a sudden pain here’’—(places her hand on her head and 
bursts into tears.) 

The Captain somehow, asa cool man will win at sword play, word 


(He speaks this with as 


Ob, here’s something about | bee 


The magistrate, a dignitary in spectacl 
like the eyes of a white owl at midno’ 

duellist is perhaps the greatest curse to civilisation and religion that 
ever——when policeman 99 L, observes that he has something “ werry 





whispering takes place, and Archie is removed. Another hour of misery 
is passed, during which Messrs. Sailor, Gipsy, and Company, are dis- 
posed of, and Archie is taken away to be brought up in the private room 
of the magistrate. There he finds Old Waring, his wife, little Ellen in 
tears, behind her veil, Jasper, the captain, in custody, the dreadful com- 
manding officer, and Mre. Waring ; the magistrate, severe and spectacled, 
of course also. 

Magistrate: Young man, are you of age? 

Archie (not daring to look at his wife): Yes, sir. 

Mayistrate: And what made you dare to lift your hand against a fellow 
creature? You, I understand, were the aggressor. You forced this 
quarrel upon the artillery officer here. He was to blame also, and 
deeply is he punished by his prospects in life being ruined (the Captain 
groans) ; but you, sir, are worse, why did you force him to this quarrel? 

Jasper (in a whisper) : Keep it close. 

Archie is silent. 

Magistrate: Your silence only increases your guilt. He who has no 
excuse to offer is indeed guilty. 

Archie: Sir, lam guilty. Upon me be all the blame, I was foolish, I 
was mad, I was wicked ; all these are comprehended in the words “I 
was jealous,” 

lagister, e omnes: Jealous! 

Archie: Yes, sir! He dared to trifle with—to kiss my wife! 

Omnes (in surprise) : Your wife ! 

Captain: I deny the charge, sir. A gentleman who marries intro- 
duces his wife to his friends. Mr. Wright has not done so. I do not 





, | know her. 


Ellen (rushes forward) : Oh! yes, cousin, you do; I am she! 
Upon which she falls upon Archie’s neck, and very absurdly wishes to 
be taken to prison with him. 

Waring: No such thing. (To the magistrate) I am glad to say, 
sir, that we are all aware of this matter. I have here a certificate of the 
affair. I am very glad tv have secured this gentleman as a son-in-law, 
but I think that, before stealing my daughter, he might have asked my 
leave. She was bis as freely—aye, and more so, than she is now. 

Archie (burying his bead on Ellen’s neck): Oh! what a fool I have 


o. 
Magistrate: Very well, sir, bat a honeymoon on the treadmill is not 


which shone in the sunlight | traction of all society, as individualism is its obstacl g 
ight, is about to observe that the | ‘ Certain authors,” says Pascal himself, speaking of their works, “ say, 


pertickler to communicate respecting the prisoner at the badr,” a deal of | their mouths.” 


and ti 





| 


My book, my commentary, my history. They feel like citizens who have 


|‘ a gable on the street,’ and who have always the words ‘ my house’ in 
Pascal really has a gable on the street, and nothing binders 
his saying ‘‘ My thoughts.” Pascal resisted the abuse of authority in the 
province of Science. Those whom we call the ancients, he remarks, in 
the Baconian style of thought and language, were in reality novices in 
all things, and constituted the infancy of humanity. According to Vinet, 
this individuality is to be regarded asa“ virtue” not distinguishable from 
love of the trath, and showed itself in Pascal as “a passion, an imperi- 
ous necessity for the True,” as contrasted with the desire of knowledge 
or concrete truth. Hence his simplicity, his aversion to the byperbolical, 
the inflated, and conventional. Of real eloquence he finely says that it 
* laughs at eloquence.” 
Another attribute of Pascal was a sort of scepticism. “ He was not a 
sceptic,” but he doubted, He did not believe in the morality of the mind. 
but in the morality of the judgment, or the heart. He was indignant at the 
arrogance of the human reason, and what,be always denied was, M. Vinet 
thinks, “‘ the metaphysical proof of metaphysical trath.” Sceptic, Mon- 
taigue was a sceptic on principle. Metaphysical traths, he thought, es- 
cape our reason, Yet Pascal was a Christian on conviction. How, 
then, did he attain to faith? He believed that the way thither was 
through the bear: : thus recalling his own definition of rivers : “ Rivers 
are travelling roads which carry us where we wish to go.” In one part 
of his book Pascal treats{of the disproportion of man with the universe, 
of the despair which seizes him in face of the two infinities, the affirma- 
tive infinite of Nature, the negative infinite or nothingness of man, and 
produces that mental state which he calls “ incapacity of knowing.’’ 
Behold, he exclaims, our true being. It renders us equally incapable o f 
certain knowledge and of absolute ignorance! Pascal maintains that 
mano is made to know the truth; but that when he tries to seize it, he is 
so dazzled and confounded that his p ion of it is doubtful. Hence 
Dogmatism, strong in its internal necessity, and Pyrrhonism, strong 
only in the logical weakness of its rival. “ We have an incapacity of 
proof which cannot be overcome by any dogmatism; but we have an 
idea of trath which cannot be overcome by any Pyrrhonism.” Yet “ if 
reason gives reason to the Pyrrhonists, Nature confounds them ; whe- 
ther we will or no, we affirm, we believe, we dogmatize.” Pascal rejects 
Natural Religion, he rejcots Metaphysical Religion. He does not conceal 
his contempt for the physical proofs of the existence of the Supreme 
Being, with their implied consecration of an Optimist System ; while his 








pleasant. 
Archie: Anythiog, anything, I deserve it all, since I have ruined the 


| Captain. 
Phe Commanding Officer (pulling off a military cap and grey whiskers, 
and appearing as aa old friend): Not a bit of it! It is as good as a 
play! (To the magistrate) You can discharge us, I am sure, since you 
ave aided usin the comedy. Let us all go home, be good girls and 
boys, and be happy, and let us all learn—— 

The Captain: That the open game is the best; that, what we goa 
roundabout way for may be often obtained much more easily by a short, 
honest, direct cut ; that cunning and secrecy are often punished ; that 
others’ eyes are open as well as our own; and that, when a man has 
taken such a step in life, perhaps the most foolish thing which he can do 
is the attempt to conceal it, since-—— 

Old Waring: Only a weak man, a wicked man, or a very foolish one, 
will attempt to “ Keep it Close !” 

Exeunt omnes ! 
eee 


BLAISE PASCAL. 
Blaise Pascal was one of those rare men to whom no one will refuse 
the often-misapplied title of genius ; for an inborn original faculty, a 
constitutional creative power, distinguished him from his earliest years. 





fencing, quarrelling, and other games of chance, won everything before 
him. Jasper’s three-and-sixpence soon mounted up to thirteen-and-six- | 
emma and Archie, who felt perfectly insane in his dissatisfaction with | 

mself and his dislike of his own folly, was furious for his game. The 
Captain won a guinea of him, in small sums, and would not play any 
more, alleging that he never won more than a guinea of a friend. 

Archie (bitterly) : A friend! 

Captain: Yes, a friend, young fellow. Do you question it? 

Archie (somewhat posed) : I question many things. | 

Jasper (giving bim a lift down-hill): Ob, Archie, you surely would 
not question the Captain’s honour. 

Archie (still honest but enraged) : Not his honour, but his friendship. 

Captain (sadiy) : He is quite right. A friend, who is he ; where is he 
to be found? No matter, I shall sleep as soundly without him, and | 
whilst I question his coming, let me pray to know him when he comes. | 

Jasper (nudging Archie) : What a bitter reflection on you. ¥ | 

Captain (to Archie): Will yousmoke? These are old regalias, with a | 
perfume like the breath of an angel. ; 

Archie (grandly): Sir, I can purcbase cigars anywhere, if I cannot | 
know my friend (he laughs sardonically) ; besides I carry my own. 

Captain (walking out): This is excellent fooling. I am off beyond 
yon’ sea wall for my constitutional. 

Jasper (with emphasis): He said fooling. , 

Archie (following the Captain): Did I understand you to say fooling ? 

Captain ; I said “ excellent fooling.” ; 

And away he walked. It was nearly a quarter of a mile that his long 
legs had carried him before Archie caught him. Away he went, his 
broad chest butting against the night air. His cigar (poor Regalia un- 
worthily served, thou shouldst have been smoked in a quiet room, with 
no raw atmosphere about you), streamed out a yard of sparks behind 
him. Archie was out of breath, no doubt by excitement, when he caught 
him. “Captain,” said he, “1 want satisfaction.” 

Captain; As much as you like, Archie. I will play you tomorrow 
night. | 

Jedi: I don’t want play ; I want earnest. 

Captain: A little supper and some claret-cup will wipe out the debt. | 
Archie: I want BLoop! 

Capiain : Claret again, in the language of Bell’s Life. How very ab-| 
eurd! | 

Archie (thoroughly, as the French say, losing his head, as grooms say. | 
with th’ bit in bis teeth) : Will chis make it any less so? } 

Captain (warding a blow) : Enough, sir, at six to-morrow, at the head- | 
land beyond the sea wall. You know not where your folly forces you. 
Adieu. 

And away steamed Captain Cannon. Archie stood looking after him. 
His jealous passion began to fade out. He walked back to the hotel. 
He did not dare to meet his poor little wife, but he wandered about out- 
side the hotel, looking up to her window and out at the sea, till the | 
light behind the blind went out, when the little bird crept to her nest, | 
and the floating beacon in the distance grew dim through his tears. 

Six in the morning came—the time, the place, the seconds. Jasper for 
one was hurriedly caught up, a Major somebody for the other; the pis- 
tols, the horrid preliminaries, the measured distance, the shot, the ~« } 
tain’s in the air, Archie’s quite harmless, and a certain company of people | 
suddenly appeared. Captain Cannon’s commanding officer and a police- 
man were also amongst them. The Captain is under arrest ; Archie is bur- | 
ried away, about to be placed in durance vile. The Captain, with a 
voice of agony, cries out : 

Archie, shake hands before we go! Iam a ruined man. I shall be 
broken for this. Tell me, tell me, why did you force me to it ? 

Jasper : Be silent, Archie. Remember, keep close! 

Archie (fail of grief) : I cannot—I cannot. 

He is hurried away ; toa miserable cell, of course—a cell in which 
there is a drunken sailor, a poacher, and a gipsy: there to meditate and 
to be abused by his companions, who mistake him for a swell pick- 
pocket, He knows not what todo. He writes to his wife, and confides 
the letter to a policeman, who takes it with a cunning grin. The official 
also takes half-a-sovereiga, which Archie had managed to secrete, all 
his other ready cash being taken away. He spends the day in agony 
and the night in worse torment. He listens with faint hope to a wild 
suggestion on the sailor’s part that they should burn down the police court 
with one lucifer match, which he had found, and one cigar light which 
he happened to have in his pocket. The scheme is rendered 
the vigilance of L 99, who overhears the matter, and drags out the sai- 

i pe. He dreams horribly. He fancies 
in bis sleep that he has killed the Captain, and is about to be hung on 
the same morning that Jasper is to marry Ellen. 

Morning comes, and with it a great quantity of repentance, a cup of 
coffee, an ablution (after the gipsy) oo in ee ee in 

the bar of j , and the 








due time Archie Wright’s appearance 
offended “ laws of his country.” 











He has been called the Boy Euclid. It may almost be said of him, 
though in a different sense from that primarily intended, “ he lisped in 
numbers and the numbers came.” f an inquisitive spirit he seems, 
even as a child, to have been dissatisfied with mere surface knowledge, 
always demanding “ the reason of every thing.” The special and para- 
mount direction of his genius was mathematical. His father, Etienne 
Pascal, anxious that his son’s attention should be exclusively given to 
the study of the dead languages, removed from him all metrical 
works, and even abstained from conversation of a mathematical charac- 
ter when the boy was present. In his twelfth year, unaided by either 


books or instructors, Blaise began to describe geometrical diagrams on 
the floor Of Dis reom.. © 


inoyd. ‘of the reality of bie con's 
genius, Etienne, himecif'an a fo mathematician, ceased to oppose its 
cultivation. That genius now rapidly and powerfully developed itself. 
At sixteen Blaise produced a treatise on Conic Sections, which extorted 
the admiration of Descartes; in his nineteenth year he invented an 
arithmetical machine, of which Mr. Babbage’s contrivance bas been de- 
scribed as “ a mere revival and amplification.” His arithmetical trian- 
gle, which partially accomplishes the purpose of the binomial theorem, 
followed about twelve years later. His successful solution in later life 


of some problems relating to the cycloid placed him at the head of all 


the geometers of Europe. In 1654 he contributed to the development of 
the Calculation of Chances ; three years before the celebrated work of 
Huyghens appeared. His researches in physieal science are uot less re- 
markable. At the age of twenty-four he institated that famous experi- 
ment on the weight of the at here which annibilated the metaphysical 
conception of Nature’s repugnance to a vacuum, and confirmed the trath 
of Toricelli’s idea that the ascent of water in a pump is really dependent 
on atmospheric pressure. Galileo’s sportive suggestion “ that Natare’s 
abborrence of a vacuum extended to the height of thirty-two feet; but 
beyond that her disinclination to an empty espace was not carried,” 
ceased to be longer available. A little book published ia 1647, entitled 
“ New Experiments respecting a Vacuum,” and two essays which ap- 

ared after his death “ Oo the Equilibrium of Liquids” and “On the 

Veight of the Atmosphere,” furnish a record of his researches and specu- 





lations in this department of science. 


Pascal was as distinguished for his piety as for his talents; devoting 
himself to religi templation from his twenty-fifth year. His book 
of “ Thoughts” attests the favour and depth of his theological convictions. 
It was a posthumous publication. His ic wit and ratiocinative 
power have been highly eulogized. Pascal adopted the opinions of the 
Jansenists, and, under the name of Louis de Montalto, he assailed their 
opponents the Jesuits, with an unsparing and triumphant ridicule. 
With all his keen intellect and scientific tendencies Pascal is said to have 
enjoyed no immunity from those “fears of the great and follies of the 
wise,”’ to which so many notable men bave been subject. His constitu- 
tion was delicate ; he suffered constantly from ill health; he became 
ascetic and even fanatical. Prematurely old, Blaise Pascal, celebrated 
for his scientific discoveries and renowned for his severe and lucid elo- 
quence, died at Paris in 1662, aged thirty-nine. 

Any attempt to reveal the inward life of so remarkable a man must be 
welcome to all who sympathize with what is rare in intellect, beautiful 
in sentiment, or noble in character. Such an attempt has been made by 
Vinet, the “ Swiss Chalmers ;” his studies, however, on Pascal being in- 
tended mainly to elacidate his moral and religious nature, and to 
sent and criticize his theological and ethical principles. M. Vinet’s 
work, which is a posthumous publication, is in the strict sense of the 
word a composition, consisting of a part of a cuurse of lectures ou the 
French Moralists, given at Basle in 1832-33 ; of an excerpt from a se- 
cond course of lectures on the Literatuce of the Seventeenth Centary, 








| delivered before the Academy of Lausanne ; of a review of two works on 


the Life and Writings of Jacqueline Pascal; of a fragment dictated by 
Vinet on his death-bed (1847), and published in the Semeur ; and of a re- 
print of three articles which appeared in the same periodical about four 
years previously to his death. Something of repetition and literary in- 
completeness must necessarily attach to a work of such a composite cha- 
racter. The translation apparently is forcible and faithful. The author 
acknowledges that the rendering is almost verbal ; but justifies its pos- 
sibly too literal character by pleading his conviction that Vinet’s mind 
was constitutionally so little Freach that nothing more seemed —_ 
“in order to make his book an English one, than to substitute English 
words for French.” M. Vioet commences bis second lecture 4 ackoow- 
ledging the obligations under which Pascal’s admirers lie to M. Faugere 
and M. Cousin. M. Cousin affirmed that the text of these “immortal 
fragments,” the “ Thoughts,’ bad been greatly corrupted. The first 
editors are accused of suppressing, adding, g, dividing, and 
combining, with a most licentious exercise of their editorial liberty. It 
is a rare thing to find six lines in succession exactly according with the 
original manuscript. Indirectly due to M. Cousin, the purified edition 
of the “ Thoughts” is the direct work of M. Faugere, who for the scepti- 
cal and ing Pascal of the first editors bas restored to us the “ real 
Pascal concealed at the bottom of the original text.” To aid in under- 





*yY ” are, but fancy the Laureate’s indignation at his finest 
pou talng oled pretty itd 


standing these “ secret mono ”? M, Vinet examines the attributes of 
Pascal, placing at the head of that of individaality, the life and at- 


| 


imate of ontological oe ey is best expressed in the admirable 
words of Fontenelle quoted by Vinet, in which metaphysical ideas are 
compared to the flame of spirit of wine, which is too subtile to set fire to 
wood. Pascal is a Pessimist, not in himself, but from the point of view 
of the universe. His Apology for Christianity is introduced by a 
found study of all our miseries. The misery of man'is com ef 
three deep and unsatisfied wants : the want of trath, the want of bappi- 
ness, the want of righteousness,—yet all the miseries of man prove 
hie greatness. They are those of a great lord, of a king dethroned. De- 
ceived if he believe in greatness without misery ; degraded if he be per- 
suaded of misery without tness, the joint action of the two contra 
dictories may result in “ leading him insensibly into theology.” “ De 
spair alone does not make Christians, but despair may open the paths 
towards the truth.” The “ imperious want of nourishment’ compels 
us to seek it. Regarding human reason as relatively if not absolately 
a oy > Pascal sends us “ to the testimony of our heart enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit.” Thus if the true religion be Pessimism, it termij 
nates in contentment and joy. 

Such is Vinet’s exhibition of Pasoal's theological method. It may be 
called the psychological or subjective method. It accepts Christianity 
rather than establisbes it ; it believes’ in its truth partly because of the 
real or alleged futility of all natural religion and metapbysical peclogy, 
and partly from the individual experience of the efficacy of the Chr’ 
faith to reconcile contradictions and satisfy the spiritual needs of man. 
Pascal lays little stress on external evidence. His chief if not only ar- 
gument, derived from testimony, is powerless against modern unbelief, 
which neither regards the Apostles as “ twelve men of the most exalted 
and chivalrous honour conspiring to propagate a most base and blas- 
pene lie,” nor as “ twelve of the vilest hypocrites and liars exhibit- 
og incorruptible honour during the whole of their subsequent lives ;’’ as 
the “ Impostor Hypothesis” is formulated in the Appendix to this book. 
The cardinal statement of Pascal is, in our view, a most valuable and 
significant statement, compelling the philosopher either to a recognition 
of that spiritual natare sped that sublime sadness, that divine de- 
spair, that desire fe pete, and hauating sense of the Infinite, which 
be aruce tuterpret and satisfy, or to their elimination, or at least their 
mitigation and redirection, if he regard them as the excessive forms of 
more human and mundane affection. 

Leaving this “ great argument,” we must briefly notice two other sub- 
jects in M. Vinet’s book. Pascal's “ Provincials’’ “ were written in the 
midst of the most acute sufferings and with one foot on the threshold of 
the eternal world.” The honesty and nobleness of the man appears 
throughout these renowned letters, which he wrote as “the minister 
of @ great vengeance.” Equally noteworthy are the fineness and good 
taste of his raillery. “There is no gaiety more fresh and more cordial 
than that of this melancholy man ; and this is perhaps a proof that the 
gilt of tears and that of laughter have a seoret relation.” We quote 
one passage from Vinet, as translated by Mr. Smith :— 

“ Ho, ho! says the father, you do not laugh any more. I confess to 
you, said I, that the suspicion that I wished to amuse myself with sacred 
things would be very painful to me, as it would be very unjust. I did 
not say itin earnest, answered the father; but let us speak more se- 
riously. I am quite disposed to that if you wish it my father ; that de- 

on you. 

Vinet has a separate chapter on “ Jacqueline Pascal,” the sister of the 
noble-thoughted Blaise. This admirable woman, “ born more than any one 
for command,’’ yet, he tells us, beautifully illustrated the principle of 
obedience, “ that blank in the modern programme of human life and so- 
cial progress ;” obeying peacefully, holily, exactly, and strenuously. 
Her life, he continues, was that of a strong woman ; her death that of 
awoman. “On the faith of her brother, of the great Arnaud, of all that 
was illustrious at Port Royal, she took part in a transaction which they 
all considered honest.” er — moral sense, however, detected a 
slight equivocation, and sbe died of grief. Truly a tender and a mighty 








soul! M. Vinet’s “Studies” conclude with a literary critique on an essay 
on Pascal's “ Thoughts,” by M. V. Cousin. Tocomplete his estimate of 


the first editors of Pascal, it is necessary to add that, though Cousin 
“ has reetored to this famous book all its characters of personality, yet 


tary for y he prefers theirs.” They were acquainted 
with the author of the book, and though not in a literary sense, yet as 
regards thought, their Pascal is a true and complete Pascal. 
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A CUP OF TEA. 


BY THOMAS ARCHER. 
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There is a story of a Hottentot, who, having been required to-state his 
general conceptions of Heaven, could give them no more definite utter- 
ance than that he supposed it to be a place where there were plenty of 


pre- | large fires, upon which simmered pots fall of flesh. 


Now, the fact that many of the unusual luxuries of our fathers have 
become to us the daily necessaries of social life, seems to bave re-estab- 
lished amongst us that condition of barbarism which loses the habit of 
distinguishing properties that constitute real luxury, and rests its no- 
tions of completeness only upon the gross appreciation of quantity. 

There are a few relics of a century ago better calculated to enforce this 
reflection, than those minute and exquisite specimens of pottery which 
were in request when the invitation to “a dish of tea” was considered an 
undoubted mark of favour and distinction. 

Those elegant cups and saucere—seldom numbering more than six in 
a “ set”—with their artistic diversity of form, their delicate and brilliant 
colouring, and their transparent thinness, were only produced at a cost 
which indicated that they were destined to receive a precious infusion, 
intended rather to gratify a refined palate than to be used as an ordinary, 
vulgar beverage. pend upon it that the filagree goblets, either with 
or without hundl f that delicate regard which properly be- 
longed to their contents—a regard which showed itself ia the prolonged 
evjoyment of numerous gratifying sips, each to be dwelt epon with an 
appreciation of aroma, the goiit, the bouquet, which appealed from the 
steaming nectar to all the senses at once. 

We must go back to some such fashion as this if we are ever again to 
know what real pleasure liesin a “ cup of tea ;” and let us, in endeavour- 
ing to retrace our wayward habits to a point where we may once more 
understand its real meaning, dismiss at once and for ever the notion of a 
“ tea party.” For more than six persons to sit down to this refreshment 
is simply monstrous and absurd. How, we should be glad to know, can 
@ number of le swiling a weak and boiling decoction of sodden 
leaves, from an urn, gain any other than a very contemptuous 
opinion of what, in their experience, has deservedly acquired the name 
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of slops? Who does not know the miserable failure attendant upon an 
attempt to bring a company together to partake of this refreshment—the 
insipid fluid filling both cup and saucer ; the thin bread and butter becom- 
ing an oily pulp, which is too nauseous to swallow ; what is worse, the 
rich currant cake, which, in the vain endeavour to bring it to our 
mouths, crumbles into the tepid drink, and turns it into a sort of sweet 
broth? 

Not more than six persons can possibly meet to enjoy a cup of tea; 
four is a better number; and two the most rational. The sociability of 
the tea-table cannot be diluted amongst a company ; and, like the tea 
itself, is best when confined to a smal! area for the development of its 
virtues. 

By neglecting this aphorism, nothing but misery can be the conse- | 
quence, since it will be impossible in any bat a small company to ob- | 
serve the unallerable rule of tea-making, and allow “a spoonful for each 
person and an extra one for the pot.” 

In all seriousness, aud from no undue partiality, we must record that | 
it has been with a bachelor friend, or (if we dare write it) in the com- 
pany of a maa during the temporary absence of the comptroller of the 

ly, that we have partaken of those memorable repasts which have 
ever since eadeared to us the fragrant plant which gave them a name. — 

That is the tea which leaves nothing to be desired ;—the bright hospi- | 
table fire throwing dancing lights and shadows on the walls of the cosy 
room ;—the table, on either side of which two cronies sit ;—the iater- 
change of ideas which, from a gentle flow of thought, spread out to re- 
gions only half explored, and embrace the philosophy of all things sa- 
cred and profane ;—the little kettle simmering on the hob, waiting for 
the appearance of the tea-pot, an old black earthenware one, made to 
hold only four cupfuls ;—two rounds of hot battered toast placed in the | 
oven for a minute beneath a metal cover !—four muffins, and if the taste 
lies that way, balf a dozen anchovies, or some potted bloater. Now put 
in the tea with no niggard hand, and let sober appreciation content itself 
with two large or three small cups from the first infusion of the leaves ; 
80 with the gratefal perfume exhaling round our heads, we lose ourselves 
in all the sublimity of a‘philosopby, epicurean without sensuality—pure 
without acetisim. 

That this subject is one of no little importance, either from a national 
or from a social point of view, may be inferred from the fact, that—al- 
though in 1730, cheap substitutes-for tea were found, in sage and other 
herbs, and that in 1664 the East India Company presented the Queen 
with a rare gift, consisting of two pounds of this much-coveted plant— 
the present consumption fa the United Kingdom exceeds fifty-eight mil- 
lions of pounds [25,000 tons] per annum, or at the rate of about two 
pounds per head throughout the entire population. 

It needs only a popular acceptance of the real virtues of the herb, and 
its temperate use, to assure for it even a larger consumption. These vir- 
tues are the result of the combination of its chemical constituents and of 
their being set free by the process of infusion. The first of these is a vola- 
tile oil, which seems to be produced by the operation of drying and roast- 
ing the leaves before they are packed for the market ; and to it are due 
the peculiar and pungent odour discernible in the new tea. 

Its effects upon the system are supposed to be narcotic; and as the 

le employed in packing and unpacking tea are more or less liable to 
rake giddi and other affections resulting from the narcotic pro- 
perty, it seems likely that most of the deleterious effects of the beverage 
are attributable to the presence of this substance, of which, however, 
there is only about one pound to every hundred pounds of the leaf. 

The second substance we would mention as forming a chemical ingre- 
dient of tea is tannin or tannic acid, an astringent substance, which takes 
its name from [as it resembles in its properties) the oak-bark used in the 

tion of leather. Of this substance there is from thirteen to 

teen cent. of the whole weight of the dried leaf, and from its ten- 

to darker in colour when exposed to the air is produced 

the difference between black and green tea, the one sort being more 
quickly dried than the other. 

To substance the infusion owes its astringent taste, and doubtless 
some of its peculiarly exhilarating effects. Its action upon the system, 

, ls not accurately determined. 

It may be a surprise to some of the despisers to learn, that the leaves 
of this t contain as much of the nutritive ingredient called gluten as 
either beans or ; namely, about one-fourth of the weight of the dried 
leaves—althougb, by ordinary infusion, only a small portion of this sub- 
stance is extracted. 

The most remarkable, as well as the most beneficial of the constituents 
of tea, however, is a substance known [through its connexion with the 
ow by the name of theine. When powdered tea-leaves are subjected 

heat, there flies off a white vapour, which, Whea condensed, leaves be- 
hind it certain minute colourless crystals. These crystals are the theine ; 
a substance which, while it gives no smell, and only a slightly bitter 
taste, possesses such valuable properties that the whole sanitary virtue 
of tea seems to be represented by them. While nearly three-tenths of its 
weight are pure nitrogen—a substance which forms four-fifths of the bulk 
of air, and distinguishes the gluten from the starch of wheat 
—it has been discovered that the effects of this theine upon the system are 
of a very remarkable nature; for though it may be doubted whether tea 
itself ‘s any considerable amount of nourishment, it is certain that 
this ingredient Taldis an extraordinary conservative purpose. What we 
mean is, that the introduction of even three or four grains of theine into 
the stomach every day, tends to sensibly diminish the secretions, which 
are, in fact, the waste of the haman body ; and that in this way, by the 
use of tea, this waste of the tissues is so evidently lessened as to make it 
certain, not only that less quantity of food to supply the waste will be 
required, but that, in the case of and infirm people, where the di- 
gestive powers have become enfeebled, the moderate use of the invigo- 
rating beverage will cheer and sustain the spirits, while it essentially 
Te the decay of the physical strength. 


ie 


JOHN BULL. 

Our national nickname is perhaps more widely identified with the 
English people than any of the other manifestations of our character, 
unless, indeed, it be our national oath. Not only is it true that to 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Americans the people of England are collec- 
tively known as Jobn Bull, but the name is felt to give a real and curi- 
ous insight into the character of those whom it is intended to describe. 
Nicknames, like caricatures, are worthless unless they are humorous ; 
but, if they are humorous, their value is out of all proportion to their 
¢ importance. Under certain limitations, it is perfectly true to 
say that the most elaborate treatise teaches us less than a really good 
nickname or caricature. Indeed, one of the most popular of contempo- 
rary writers—Mr. hig ote constructed an entire theory of literature 
upon this principle. His babit of insisting upon the necessity of having 
an eye instead of mere spectacles—of “ looking into the soul” of things 
and men, and of painting bis characters instead of describing them—are 
all ways of indicating that real knowledge of mankind is derived rather 

the imagination than from the understanding. That this habit 

ives wonderful life and power to his writings is unquestionable. Ro- 
Danton, Johnson, Walter Scott, Frederick the Great, and 

are all represented by him in a thoroughly pictorial manner, 
portrait seems to live and move ; but the question always re- 
whether the pictare is as like the original as it is like some origi- 
whether the person produced, who is wu = ee, living 
same who original! under his name. That 
irabeau did actually live and die in the latter part of the last 
, is undoubtedly true. That there is in Mr. Carlyle’s 
iving Mirabeau, claiming to be the same person, is 
whether that claim is well founded, is quite a different 
ptors sometimes say that they find their statues in the 
certainly do find something; but they do not always 
alar thing for which they look. It is the same in the case 
nicknames. They embody a vivid conception of the per- 
they are applied ; but it is not always a true, and seldom 
ver te one. No one who has read Sydney Smith's contro- 
with te Bishop of Gloucester ever thinks of that respectable 
except as “Simon ;” and though the name itself is not only in- 
Offensive, but apostolic, it does convey @ sort of image of the man to 
whom it was applied which invests him with a very distinct and rather 
pangent individuality even in the minds of those who never saw bim. 
t would, however, be a great mistake to su that Dr. Monk had not 
more in him than a fitness for the name of Simon, or even that there 
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Buch being and the weakness of nicknames, what are the 
limitations under w the name of John Bull may be taken as an ac- 


— will afford abundant 
evidence upon subject. Jobn Bull is a huge, thick-set yeoman, 
dressed in a cut-away coat and leather breeches, and a pair of top-boots. 








way of expressing the sentiment that we Englishmen are a straight-for- 
ward, hearty race, paying our way and cariog for nobody—that we are 
the most determined and strong-willed of mankind—that we love sub- 


stance, and suspect, and even dislike, external show—that we please 
ourselves, with perfect indifference to the opinions of others—and that 
we habitually re; the world in which we live with a certain hearty, 
bat surly, ge@iality and good humour. That there isa certain rollicking 
resemblance to Eoglish society in this portrait is no doubt quite true ; 
and, indeed, the strongest lines of the English national character are so 
broad and plain that it would be almost impossible for any hand, how- | 
ever unskilful or inexperienced, to fail entirely to reproduce them. But | 
it is impossible to eam up ia any single ideal personage so large a matter 
as the character of a great nation ; and though the (conventional John 
Ball is a person whom most Englishmen would like, and whom a large 
number of us would resemble in several points, there is a vast deal more 
to be said of the country than is expressed in those emphatic monosylla- 
bles. 

The principal points of resemblance between the caricature and the 
original are the determination, the force, and the invincible tenacity (in 
relation to which bull must be interpreted to mean bull-dog) which the | 
caricature reflects, and which the nation unquestionably possess ; and | 
these are just the sort of broad characteristics which it is impossible to 
overlook. Oa the other hand, the independence of mind which is found | 


| 
| 


sense of an intense interest in the welfare of friends and relations, is ao 
universal a characteristic of all the great modern nations that its exist. 
ence here cannot be looked upon as specially characteristic of this coun- 

;, but if by affection is meant positive pleasure in the society of 
fi and relations, it may be questioned whether we are more affec- 
tionate than our neighbours. It is perfectly trae that the heads of fami- 
lies in the upper and middle classes of society spend their evenings at 
home instead of going to the theatre, or visiting their friends ; but the 
lower classes have a perfect passion for public-houses, and a 
sluggishness which often accompanies energy has quite as much to do 
with the domestic habits of their social superiors as warmth of family 
affection. Many men pass their evenings with their wives and daughters, 
not from any sentimental reason, but substantially because they prefer 
reading the newspaper drowsily before the fire to taking the trouble of 
going out to gossip after the French fashion. The choice is reasonable 
enough, but it proves little as to affection. 

In many points of view we are a less domestic people than either 
Frenchmen or Germans. In this country two families never live in one 
house, nor is it possible to conceive a greater readiness than all of us 
show to give up home, country, friends and relations for any ente 
which promises excitement or advancement in life. A French family 
will bang about its native place for generations, putting up with almost 
any inconvenience for the sake of doing so. at when the sons and 


in the generality of Englishmen, only sub modo. The geniality—to use | daughters grow up, the members of an English family scatter like a shell 
a distasteful word not easily paraphrased or replaced—is by no means | when it bursts, and though they retain a hearty mutual good will, and a 
universal amongst us, and there are a variety of other important features | thorough readiness to make sacrifices if necessary for each other’s ser- 
of the national character respecting which the caricature is entirely si- | vice, they seem to think it a matter of course to go to opposite ends of 


lent. The Jobo Bull view of the English character assumes, like all 
other nicknames, that the groundwork of the character is given. The | 
typica! person is supposed to have chosen and entered on his path in life. 
e is no longer young, either in mind or body, bat has fixed principles 
upon the subjects which come in bis way, and is ied in r ing 
them to practice. This excludes what is, in one sense, the most impor- 
tant part of a man’s life ; for the determination, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the objects for which, and of the principles on which, we are to 
live, is by far the most important problem which we ever have to enter- 
tain. A man fairly launched on the affairs of the world may be as deter- 
mined and decisive as possible, and yet, in the weightier matter of form- 
ing his general conception of life, and adopting the principles by which 





















garious of mankind. In order to decide whether the Eoglish nation 
really possesses that sturdy independence which is usually ascribed to 
it, it is necessary to keep this distinction in view ; and we fear that 
though there can be no doubt of the fact that Englishmen fairly embarked 
on almost any pursuit, usually act with great vigour on their own jadg- 
ment, and ise that judgment with great spirit, they are far from 
being equally independent and original in the formation of their charac- 
ters, and in the adoption of their principles. It may seem paradoxical 
to say 20, but it is nevertheless true, that the great energy of the nation- 
al character in the one direction coutributes powerfully to enfeeble its 
development ia the other. The development of the special powers by 





cured, must take place in the early stages of life, or not at all ; and it 
requires a training which parents are not very likely to give, if their 


it is to be worked out, he may be the most puvy, commonplace, and gre- | is 


which originality and independence of mind on the large scale are se- | of 


the earth on a moment’s notice. All these points are modifications of 


the geniality and warmth of heart, which Jobn Bull’s external bluffaess 
is meant to suggest. It should be fully understood that the blaffaess 
and gravity are real, and not merely external, and that the Eaglish con- 
ception of social relations, though not uvkind and very strong, is very 
grave and not particularly sweet. 

Some of the most important features in the character of the largest 
class of Eaglishmen are entirely waotiog in Jobn Bull. He is always 
depicted as ay , and he is, in fact, the representative of the well- 
to-do, independent part of the population. He gives but a very inade- 
quate notion of the character of the mass of the population. In the 
lower, as well as in the middie and higher classes of Englishmen, there 
abundance of determination and energy, and the keenest possible 
sense of personal dignity, except, indeed, where vice or extreme poverty 
has impaired it ; but day labourers and mechanics are extremely grega- 
rious, and have as little desire as they have at present aptitude for. the 
exercise of any considerable degree of independence either of mind or of 
condact. They are also a much more sensitive and thin-skinned race 
than a superficial observer would suppose. There is no class of men in 
the world more keenly alive to ridicule or contempt. They are also 
more excitable that the wealthier classes, and as soon as they begin to 
acquire the rudiments of education they display a rhetorical habit of 
mind which is very unlike the conventional conception of John Ball. 
Nothing can be less like that well-known figure than the temper of a set 
mechanics assembled to discuss trade or politics, or to listen to some 
popular preacher. The audience on sach occasions invariably display 
the passion which is characteristic of immature minds for rhetorical fer- 














own minds are absorbed in the energetic prosecation of the 
affairs of life. With very rare tions, such pat are not only 
inconsistent with leisure and reflectiveness, bat are, in a sense, adverse 
to them. A busy, active man of business likes to see his boy work while 
he works, and play while he plays; but he cannot bear to see bim think, 
or, as he usually calls it, dream and loiter. Yet meditation, solitade, 
and reflection are absolutely indispensable, not only to richness and 
beauty of character, but to energy in all the higher spheres of action ; 
and there seems to be much reason to fear that the minority of really 
thoughtful whose minds are habitually turned to the higher re- 
gions of reflection and feeling, is in the present state of society weaker 
and smaller than usual. If this is so, it is a great deduction from the 
general sturdiness and independence of the national character, for it 
showe that those qualities are characteristic only of its lower fanctions. 

The conception of John Ball entirely omits one very important fea- 
ture of English thought closely related to its alleged i nce. The 
suggestion implied in the caricature is that speculation and theory are 
all nonsense, and that Jobn Bull is a man of action who despises such 
things. If it were possible to tie a shoe or to add up a butcher’s bill 
without thought and without theory, there might be something in this; 
but as Eoglisbmen io ral are not absolate idiots, it is a mistake to 
suppose that, as a nation, we reject the use of our reason, and confine 
ourselves to the indul of our passions. The truth is, inasmach 
as we live in e very highly i state of , and in- 
asmuch as the most intelligent part of the community receives an educa- 
tion which, with all its defects, is, as far as it goes, per the most 
searching aad thorough in the world, educated Eoglishmen have an ex- 
ceedingly high etandard of the kind and degree of proof by which their 
assent is to be commanded. The restless energy of character which be- 
longs to almost all of us in one form or another, fastens the attention of 
those who think at all to the great sabjects of speculati to theology, 
to politics, and to science, but especially to the two first. It follows 
from the combination of a determination to think upon these subjects, 
with the habit of requiring proof of the most substantial and convincing 
kind as a condition of assent to what is said about them, that there is 
amongst the edacated classes of this country an amount of doubt, of sus- 
pension of opinion, of dissatisfaction with every sort of established creed 




















better or newer than its neighbours—which would immeasurably surprise 
those who are a, only with the calm indifference of Manner 
which fits every educated Englishman like his skin. To men of active 
habits this state of mind is not agreeable. It irritates them to see per- 
sons of inferior attainments proceeding on their course of life with con- 
fidence, whilst steady and consistent conduct is made greatly more 
difficult for themselves by their sense of the insecurity of the foundations 
of many of the opinions on which they are compelled habitually to act ; 
and the combination of these feelings gives rise to a sort of orthodox 
scepticism, which, though extraordinarily characteristic of Eoglishmen, 
is certainly not in the conception of Joha Bull. With a strong sense of 
the difficulties of their own position, and a determination at least equally 
strong to avoid being thrown out of the management of common affairs, 
educated Englishmen are much in the habit of adopting for practical 
purposes priaciples to which they only half assent, of acting on them 
with a vigour which 
their own doubts as from conviction of the truth of their own p 


—and, above all, of aversion to ever pe which sets up for being | and 


quite as much from resentment against | be 


vour bined with verbal logic. The relish for shrewd mother wit, 
plain language, and homely experience is the characteristic of a highly 
cultivated understanding, and, though claimed for the mass of Eo 
men by the John Bull view of our national character, does uot really be- 
long to them.—Saturday Review. 

— ree 


SMETHURST THE BIGAMIST. 

After occupying for months ther a position of unexampled noto- 
riety—after having been twice , twice convicted, and once pardoned 
—Dr. Smethurst retires at last from public view on a sentence of a year’s 
imprisonment. Already, before the trial which has just taken place, 


this remarkable case ranged among the strangest illustrations of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, and it will cortela! lose none of its singularity by the 
history which has been since disc The circumsiances under 


Smethurst was originally arrested, his first im t trial, the adjourn- 
ment of the case, formal hearing, the verdict, the sentence, the agi- 
tation, the 4 ~ the suspense, the respite, and, finally, the par- 
don, are all too fresh in the public mind to require any recapitulation ; 
bat the earlier incidents of the prisoner’s life, as revealed on Wednes- 
day, and the ext dinary defe set up on his behalf on this se- 
es Rene ot ae for a en attention of our —- 
mas was brought to bar on the of hav- 

ing murdered Isabella Dankes fi wee aniereally Enown tat, thongh be 
been recently married to the deceased lady, he had another wife 
actually living, with whom he had cohabited for 30 years. That he was 
guilty, therefore, of bigamy was naturally presumed ; but that offence 
was, of course, disrega for the time by the side of the graver charge 
on which he was arraigned. When, however, after a course of events 
almost without precedent, the more serious indictment had been finally 
disposed of, the question of the bigamy aequired an importance of its 
own, and, though the resolation of the Government to send the prisoner 
for trial upon this new charge took the public somewhat by ise, it 
was in reality not only a justifiable but a necessary decision. re is 
an involuntary teadency in the public mind to confuse, instead of sepa- 
rating, transactions like those in which Dr. Smethurst has figured, and 
either to accumulate together or to set off against each other oe 
entirely distinct. The operation of this sentiment, a 

was visible in the course of the trial before us, when the prisoner’s coun- 
sel, in defending bim for bigamy, founded an appeal to the jury on the 
safferings which he had endured on a charge of marder. This, however, 
bh a natural feeling, is not one which can be —— sustained. 
Nothing which Smetharst had undergone on one charge could affect his 
position or his deserts in the case of another. As there was obvious war- 
rant for su og that he had committed bigamy, there was an obvious 
necessity that he should be tried for it. The former trial had nothing to 
do with the latter. It is perfectly competent to any man to conclade 
that all the suffering through which Smethurst bas passed was unde- 
served, but that matter, however it may be viewed, has no kind of con- 
nexion in the eyes of either justice or reason with the distinct and inde- 
pendent offence alleged subsequently against him. He may be re- 
garded as an innocent victim of circumstances in the case of the capital 
charge, but the charge of bigamy stood on its own account, and had to 
ed on its own merits. y, when the sentence of death 
d against the had been annulled by a Royal pardon, 











This can only be reconciled with the popular view of John Bull by the 
ary assumption that his sturdiness and decision are not altogether 
up 

What is called geniality is a prominent feature in the ordinary con- 
ception of John Buil’s character. The word is a new and an unlucky 
one ; but it may be taken to point out that sort of good humour and 
power of enjoyment which is always asserted to exist alongside of the ex- 
ternal bluffaess and coldness of English manners. English manners, it is 
admitted, are dry and cold. English habits are by no means remarka- 
bly social, but nowhere, it is asserted, will you find more sincerity, more 
warmth and depth of feeling, or stronger family affections. There is a 
sort of completeness about this representation which is, in itself, suspi- 
cious. Nothing is more common than to assert the existence of an agreea- 
ble a quality, ee if it existed, it would yeeebln en 4 
and effective contrast to a disagreeable apparent one. In novels this prac- 
tice is so common that when a person is introduced who behaves with 
extreme brutality, it is morally certain that, a little further on, he will 


made on this plan. Manner is perhaps not very strong of a char- 


external and visible results) towards which our ordinary occupations are 
directed—is perfectly trae, and it is also true that our views of religion 
and morality not only justify this temper of mind, but make a 
virtue of it ; but this is the of an en OS hue 


a 
joyous . Toan a 
Galas Ucbteen Uebeaene energy—between putting out the talents to 
asury and squandering them or hiding them in anapkin. To other races 
—especially to those which profess the Roman Catholic creed—the choice 
is between pleasure and ascetic piety. The world is either to be enjoyed 
om peep cms We never (ink of renouneing ft, and seldom trp to 


ven with respect to family life, which is usually spoken of as the 





Beef and beer are his diet, and be never stirs without a buge cudgel in 
humorous 


his hand and an enormous balldog at bis heels. All this is a 


strongest justifiontion of the genial theory of the Eo character, there 
ie much to be said which is generally left unnoticed. io 


be found to act with romantic generosity. In real life le are not | posi 


he was once more put to the bar to answer for the matter of his second 
marriage, and it was in the course of this trial that the disclosures were 
made to which we er Se gene meee the public. 


See eee ved. There could, in fact, be but 
escape from 
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was actuall, 
dence failed to support it, enough was put on record to take the public 
by surprise. Mary Durham, at the time of her marriage with Sueth- 
arst, bad really been for some time the apparent or putative wife of 
another man, by whom, in fact, she had a son, which son appeared to 
give testimony on the trial. The question, therefore, turaed on 





urst Mr. Joboson, in 
his tarn, was already married to somebody else. Johnson's real name 
was Laporte, and he was living with a lawful wife and family at the 

time he used to absent bimeelf for three or four days a week to co- 
baltt, at © less ar establishment, with Mary Durham under the 
name of Johnson. To make this strange complication more remarkable 
still, the two sons of Mr. by his lawful wife and one by 
Mary Durham, otherwise J and now Smethurst—were produced 
in court, and the signatare, indeed, of 
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be assumed that Mr. Laporte was married to the one rather than the 
other of the two persons with whom he lived, while the jury seemed dis- 

to look back further still, for they enquired whether even Durham 
was the original maiden name of the prisoner’s wife—as if that designa- 
tion, too, might be the result of some still other connexion. When we 
add to all this the fact that the deceased Isabella Banks was undoubted- 
ly Bae of Smetharet’s former marriage at the time that she mar- 
ried bim herself we shall have given description enough of the piece of 
social history which these inquiries have revealed. 

It is no matter for surprise that, under such circumstances, neither the 
first wife of the prisoner nor the representatives of his second should have 
taken apy steps in promoting the prosecution against him, although the 
argument was not allowed much weight in the way ofjdefence. Smeth- 

in fact, had committed the crime of be 95 oe e himself 
to penalty attaching to that offence. He not deserved any 
lighter sentence by his previous sufferings, which could not reasonably 
be taken into consideration ; but neither, on the other hand, had he 
merited any aggravation of punishment by the suspicions which he had 
incurred on other char, In the eyes of the law he stood at the bar 
charged with bigamy alone ; for bigamy alone was he tried, and for 
bigamy alone is he now punished. No other matter could be taken into 
consideration, and if the same impartiality is adopted by the public it 


will probably be thought that the requirements of justice have been | 


fairly satisfied by the verdict and the sentence now recorded.—London 


— 
DEMOCRACY IN CITIES. 


So long as the supposed anxiety of the nation for the improvement of 


its institutions arises exclusively from that mortal terror of one single 
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diminieh the taxes, economize the expenditure, and sternly withstand a 
covetous and war-loving aristocracy. There is the opposite school of 
alarmists who fear that a Parliament elected by such electoral bodies 
will be crowded with Trades’ Unionists agitators of the stamp of Mr. 
Potter. Neither a Bright nor a Potter has, in fact, chance with the 
New York democracy. 

The favourite of the Anglo Saxon operative, when not pressed by un- 
= ay hard times, is, to use the appropriate phrase, a “‘ sporting gent.’ 
The Aldermen and Councillors of New York are betting men, racing 
men, famous ees of the ring, and occasionally performers in it, pro- 
prietors of fighting-cocks, and heroes of the skittle-ground. Most of them 
one pesienes 5 and, indeed, the landlord of a public-house which is the 
b d-quarters of a sporting circle is, in virtue of his position, a leading 
politician in New York. If Sir G. C. Lewis, in addition to the return of 
five and six-pound occupiers which he has required from the Poor-law 
officials, would obtain some account of the way in which their surplus 
earnings are expended, we should probably find that the pursuits and 
tastes of the working class in towns do not greatly differ on the two sides 
of the Atlantic, and that we are on the high road to be governed neither 
by Brights nor by Potters, but by “ Argus,” “ Vates,” “ Miles’s Boy,”’ 
and “Q in the Corner.” —Saturday Review. 





i omnnnee:..csaeeen 
| THE STATE OF EUROPE. 
One of the legacies which the great French Revolution bequeathed to 
| ore was the mania for large standing armies. France, defied, 
| poured forth hn gow of combatants, yet the immense force was directed 
with little skill, uotil Bonaparte, returning from Egypt, seized power, 


| won for it the of an 





ing victory, and gathering up the 


politician which possesses the leaders of our two great parties, there will | ™#8*es of fighting men ready to his hand, organized them, and subdued 


always be more than mere curiosity in the attention we pay to the state | lf the Continent. Numbers were 


of government in America. There may be some among us who feel no 
burning desire to transplant to England even the best results of Ameri- 





tial to his gigantic system of 
warfare, and it became impossible to overthrow him without arraying 
greater numbers ost him. The necessity springing out of an extra- 


‘ J - -_ . 4 
can government and civilization, but there is no denying that the ques- | °Tdinary crisis in European history was converted into a precedent, an 

tion of the moment is how much or how little we are 4 eee rw the | buge standing armies, or vast arrangements, as in Prussia = oe 
poli ical arrangements of the United States. In order, however, to un- for suddenly calling out hundreds of thousands of men, were thence ~~ 
derstand the probable consequences of plagiarizing from American de- | 900g the most prominent of the military characteristics of the period. 


mocracy, we must look a little carefully at the diversities ofits working 
in different parts of the country. The effects of an extended suffrage 
the agricultural districts are of almost no value to us, for we have nothing 


| Partially in abeyance from 1816 to 1830, the system received a new im- 


in | Petus in that year, Eogland alone, with a fatal want of foresight, dimi- 


| niched her small 


establishment by sea as well as land. With 1848 


distantly resembling a system of small freeholds separately cultivated |°®™¢ 4 new impulee, and since that period all nations, England included, 


by their owners. Even if we gave ourselves up to Mr. 
indeed, even if we went far beyond him, and borrowed trom the French 
Codes their characteristic inetitution of perpetual compulsory entails— 
we ehould be a couple of centuries at least from any subdivision of the 
soil of England which distantly resembles the situation of seven-eighths 
of the land in the United Sta Oar attention should be cactatlvely 
directed to the cities and towns ; and we cannot watch with too engross- 
ing an interest the condition in which they find themselves under demo- 
cratie administration. Mr. Bright’s Reform Bill surrenders England to 
the t towne. The Reform Bill of Lord Palmerston, like that of Lord 
Decby. wil grety increase —— Whatever New York is, what 
ever whatever New Ori is, whatever Baltimore is, Eng- 
ent, to all appearance, is destined to be. 

the cities we have enumerated, New York in the North, and Balti- 
more in ee deer are : moat \aingaun x is ander 
very pecu’ aences, , religious, , and can onl 
be considered a type of oeriens cities in the ieee ia which Bain. 
bargh is typical of Great Britain. New Orleans, on the other hand, is 
little more than a place to make money in, and exhibits the Americans 
in their native character only so far as Calcutta does the British. Bat 
New York and Baltimore, each in its own section of the Union, have lit- 
tle that is distinctive about them, and only differ from English towns as 

ish institutions differ from American. What then is the condition 


of these two cities? In both, the distribution of political power is very | P°* 


much the same with that proposed by Mr. Bright for England. The 
easier classes pay the bulk of the taxes, the lower orders determine their 
amount and t their application. An jishman has therefore a 
natural curiosity as to the result. Is it exactly the millennium which 
our agitators promise? Is taxation moderate or heavy? Is the public 
money, when collected, economically disposed of? Is it made to par- 
chase an efficient public service and an active police? Above all, is pri- 
vate jobbiug banished, and is there no such thing as the gorening c 
appropriating to itself, to its friends, or to its relatives, funds which 
it administers? All these questions are most pertinent, but unforta- 
nately one of the cities indicated furnishes no apeper to Raltt- 
more has now, for pearly two years, been entirely in the hands of a fero- 
cious mob, which takes possession of the polls at the periodical elections, 
and permits no voter to approach them unless he belongs to the t 
which it favours. This peculiar system of government, which is diver- 
sified occusionally by the assassination of an obnoxious political leader, 
renders it difficult to say on what definite principles taxation is m , 
So we pass from Baltimore—which, it must be admitted, is a Southern 
and slave-owning city—to New York. 

New York—wealtby, commercial, enlightened, and semi-metropolitan 
—may fairly be compared with the best of the English towns which are 
henceforward to be supreme ia England. The relation of tax-paying to 
Government is exactly that which the new Reform Bills would establish 
in the whole of the British Empire. The well-to-do sections of the com- 
munity contribute nearly the whole of the revenue, which is spent by 
edministrative council nominated by the operatives and small shopkeep- 
ers. Everybody knows the fruits which the Liverpoul and Birmingham 
agitators promise us from such a system. Government is to be efficient 
but cheap, and there is to be no such an abomination as “ the younger 
members of the governing class living on the taxes.” Now, the fact is 
that New York is the most highly taxed and worst administered city 
west of Constantinople. The it symptoms of a well-managed 
town community are wanting. The streets are ee ill-lighted, ill- 
cleansed, and cumbered with obstructions. There is, properly speaking, 
no police at all—none, that is to say, which can give reasonable protec- 
tion to property and persons, and none which can prevent street-riots 
and faction-fights from occurring on the smallest provocation. The ad- 
ministration of justice, so far as it depends on functionaries appointed 
by the municipality, is suspected to be corrupt, and known to be de- 

aded by the ignorance and rowdyism of its administrators. It would 
be no small evil that so miserable a system should be purchased at so 
vast a price, even if it were solely attributable to the inexperience or 
clumsiness of the governing body ; but that which renders it quite into- 
lerable is the notorious fact, that its source is jobbery and corraption of 
the most scandalous kind. 

An Englishman, in thus stigmatizing the corporation of New York, 
only echoes the habitual language of ithe most respectable local news- 
papers, but there is more unanswerable evidence than this at everybody’s 
command. The Legislature of the State has recently conferred a revised 
Charter on the city of New York, much against the will of the majority 
of voters. Every line of this instrament shows that it is directed against 
obstinate habits of corruptioe, and there is scarcely a country-town in 
England which would not be ashamed to have deserved such a rebuke 
from Parliament, or which, if it had not been deserved, would not have 
taken it as the deadliest of insults. The Charter indicates the exact mode 
in which the public money has been misappropriated. The Aldermen 
and Councillors of New York are impliedly char, with haviag voted 
paving, repairing, or cleansing contracts to frie: relatives, and accom- 
plices. As the price has always been far beyond the value of the work 
to be done, and as the work seems invariably to have been imperfect! 
done, or not done at all, the profit has been very great; and it has evi- 
dently been the belief of the Legislatare that the proceeds of the con- 
tracts were divided between the contractor and the members of the corpo- 
ration. The new Charter does its best to prevent these frauds ; but we 
understand that it has only rendered them y= aes Ana difficult than 
before. At the present moment, the Mayor of New York and one ortwo 
subordinate functionaries are said to be engaged, without much prospect 
of success, in trying to defeat a conspiracy against the public purse yet 
more outrageous than any which has heretofore been attempted. 

This state of things is a very natural consequence of giving over the 

| of the revenue to the clase which contributes the smallest part 
of it. The Democratic majority of New York voters look upon the pro- 
Sate of fanatien 00 2 See geting catiedty Se their benefit ; and the 
regard the municipal offices to which they elect their favourite politi- 
cians as so much money conferred on a deserving servant. The 
men elected take the electors at their word, and openly make what they 
can out of their public position. The result, as we have said, is one 
which has pains = it to 
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e King—or, | i gone on augmenting their military and naval strength. Many re- 


volutions, and two wars, have imparted a further stimulus to the 
system and although in the last decade we have seen two great armies 
wasted in war, yet it may truly be said that the nations of Europe are 
armed, or are arming, to the teeth, animated by an undefined dread of 
coming calamity. . 
For there is peace among us, but no trust ; there are alliances, but 
little confidence ; there are stored-up incredible means of defence and 
offence, for what or against whom none can or none like to say. Europe 
is uncertain and expectant— 
“ There is a listening fear in her regard, 
As if calamity but begun ; 
As if the vanward clouds of evil 


There is France, full of military animation, and still heated with her 
recent victories ; her etrength by land highly developed but not strained ; 
her strength by sea, which has been called forth with astounding ra- 
pidity, yet in process of augmentation; her defensive as well as her 
offensive means increasing out of pro ion to any danger that appears 
to threaten her. Ruled by one inscrutable mind, active and trenchant 
in her external policy, atanding this moment astride the Alps, one foot 
on her own soil and one in Italy ; internally disturbed by a priestly op- 
ition, angry at the inroads made on the Papacy ; agitated because 
half-inf and having a vast army unemployed ; neither her atti- 
tude nor her policy, however well-intentioned, is calculated to allay 
apprehension. 

from end to end is anxious and scarcely less agitated than 
France, There are not only the old questions of au ism between 
the North and South, the rivalries of Austria and P: ‘a, the question 
of federal reform and of constitutional reforms in States, there is ex- 
pectation, however unfounded, of some danger from without to the whole 
German family. But yesterday Germany teemed with armed men, and 
columns were on the march for the Rhine. South Germany has not got 
over its giesme. North Germany is t for federal and local reform. 


Prussia is wary, slow, isa 
bankrupt menaced with a » nO! ‘ailling to make a 
ow of compromise with inexorable creditors ; eager to stave off the 


evil day ; holding her non-German possessions by force and fear, and de- 
pending for existence on an army which broke in her hands when tried 
against French steel, Deprived of part of her Italian rape. as- 
sailed by her subjects in Hungary, Bohemia, Venetia, losing nd 
even in the Tyrol, Austria, by her crimes, has fallen from her place as 
the key-stone of European peace, and as almost become, like Italy, a 
source of European danger. P 

Italy, balf-armed and wholly expectant, is uncertain of the future. 
In the South, a Spanish Bourbon, scarcely able to keep his seat, dreads 
at once an eruption from his political Etna and his political Vesuvius ; 
and a Pope, hardly knows which to fear most, his French protectors, or 
his disaffected subjects. In the centre of the Peninsula all is provisiona! 
—Ministries, Dictators, Regencies, Armies, Generals ; with the forces of 
revolution and reaction couching in the background ; the first nobly 
withheld by one who has power to loose them, the second 

“ Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike.” 

In the North, Piedmont and Lombardy keep watch and ward ; and 
50,000 French soldiers do the like. In the North-east the troops of Aus- 
tria trample down Venetia, and sulkily gaze from fortress and outpost 
across the Mincio and the Po. Elements of trouble lie as thickly strewed 
as ever on Italian soil. An unexpected outburst would bring down the 
throne of the Sicilies and expel the Pope, and then—? 

Scandinavia, Holland, and Belgium do not look on agitated Europe 
with untroubled gaze. Spain, glowing with an enthusiasm created by 
the prospect of a war with the Moors, collects her ships and soldiers over 
against the African shore, and prepares, without a misgiving, to enter 
on a conflict she bas unrighteously provoked; while the watchers on 
tie rock of Gibraltar see the unwonted spectacle of the squadrons of 
six nations hovering almost within range of her guns. 

In tae far East the Turkish Government is seen to be shaken at its 
centre by the force of internal conspiracies, and menaced at its extremi 
ties by turbulent tribes ; while its Earopean possessions are coveted alike 
by the weak and the strong, and more than one Power asks who shall be 
the next master of Lower Egypt? 

Not the least significant fact in contemporary history is the develop- 
ment of her defensive armaments by Great Britain. Much of the spirit 
now abroad may be attributed to the partial perception that new modes 
of navigation, new engines of warfare, and the appearance of a revived 
element in European policy, have increased the chances of a successful 
descent on our shores; but much also, perhaps more, may be directly 
traced to that undefined dread of impending ities which was felt by 
the “spouse of gold Hyperion.” Great Britain, in short, not only feels 
that if all wore a peaceful aspect she would do well to augment her de- 
fensive forces, but she also feels that in the present electrical state of Eu- 
rope it is imperative on her to give them a comprehensive, national, and 
permanent development. 

Russia alone. covered by the memory of 1812, her Polish and Baltic 
fortresses and her endless steppes, warned by 1855, seems to fear nothing. 
She alone is not looking to her arms. But even Russia, although she 
has not added a recruit to her battalions since 1856, throws a portion of 
her navy into the midst of Western Europe, and, deprived of the Black 
Sea, boldly shows herse'f as a Mediterrenean Power. Even Russia has 
her internal question ; but then she has raised it of ber own free will, 
and labours at it as a thing which it is essential to her welfare should be 
definitively and solidly set at rest. Least ex; to the turmoil of war. 
it is stl impossible for her to evade the common feeling of uneasiness, 
and recent incidents have shown that, however silent it may be, 
Rassian influence is at work among the elements that tens disorder 
and war. 

There is abroad in all places that kind of apprehension which goes far 
to help on the evil it dreads, and that instinctive preparation which may 
prevent, but which may also precipitate, coming calamity. It is a cir- 
cumstance to increase the uneasiness that it is difficult to discover the 
motive that prompts the redundant mixture of expectancy and open 
tion in each quarter. Each State may have some questions of its own, 
but why be at any trouble about its neighbours? Avother circumstance, 
—and we note these incidents for no end, but simply in order 
that we may take our bearings,—that the action of some S 
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ciples among the several States, there is, in some of them,—Germany, 
for instance,—a total internal discord and disunion. With confasion 
threatened, there is no clue out of it. Disposed as we must avow our- 
selves to a sort of hopeful optimism in politics, we cannot but regard it 
as a veritable blessing that Italy should be ready to present, before the 
international Parliament, a grand definite issue, ‘which has to be treated 
in a practical mode, and must draw forth guiding principles for the States 
alike who support and who oppose the Italians. It is on the ground of 
Italy that in working out the problem of restoring the Peninsula to the 
historical map of Europe, the statesmanship of Europe will go through a 
lesson strengthening and elevating to itself ; and those Governments 
must retain the lead which, like France and England, are guided in the 
debate by principle and foresight.— Spectator. 
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A FINANCIAL REFORM SOIREE. 

At Liverpool on the Ist inst., a great Soiree took place in honour of 
Messrs, Cobden and Bright, and Gen. Thompson, of whom only Mr, 
Bright was present. Mr. Cobden was detained in Paris by severe indis- 

ition. Nearly three thousand persons, who had paid rom 28. 6d. to 

8. 6d. for the privilege, were present on the occasion, and 56 reporters 
were busy in taking down the speeches, which were telegraphed to Lon- 
don verbatim and appeared in the next morning’s paper's. The speech 
of Mr. Bright d several co) in the Times and consumed two 
hours in delivery. We have space only for extracts of the more striking 
—- of this gentleman’s speech, with a sketch of the preliminary pro- 

ngs. 

The Chairman, Mr. Charles Gladstone, stated the hos ary of the associa- 
tion, after which an address was presented to Mr. Br ght. The address 
set out by thanking the guests of the evening for their efforts in the 
cause of free trade, and then proceeded to urge the well-known views of 
the Liverpool Financial Reform Association, “We contend,” says the 
address, “ that it is not only most desirable, but perfectly practicable, 
whenever public opinion is matured, to abolish the present cumbrous, 
costly, and barbarous system of taxation. We have the fullest confidence 
that by the repeal of taxes on industry, and the substitution of a system 
of direct taxation, levied in some reasonably fair proportion to the 
means and property of the t yers, every class of the community, and 
chiefly the wealthy, would be largely and speedily benefitted, while the 
pressure of the public burdens would be reduced In three several 
ways :—1, by increasing vastly and indefinitely the means to pay them 
through unlimited freedom of trade ; 2, by saving to the community the 
enormous cost of the wholesale and retail profits on the duties, and the 
great expense of the excise and customs esiablishments ; 3, by inducing 
economy of expenditure, and making the House of Commons again, in 
reality, ste of the public purse.” 

A letter from Mr. Cobden, dated Paris Nov. 28th, was then read. Mr. 
Cobden wrote : “ There never was a moment when I felt greater interest 
than at the nt, in the realisation of i society’s for 
substituting direct for indirect taxation. If I required an illustration of 
the im nce of your principle, which implies the removal of custom- 
house impediments between nations, [ should find it in the present rela- 
tions between Englandand France. * - Y . bs ° 

“ Meanwhile, your society will, I hope, persevere in its ueeful la! 
and continue to draw rou! pdhcobs de: opudhnad co-operation of 
men. You are not a political organization ; your fanctions are those of 
an educator, and your object is to prepare the public mind for the fature 
action of the statesman. The day for the full realisation of your views 
may still be remote, but, step by step, we every year “PP nearer to 
the desired You have only to persevere in the advocacy of your 
humane, just, and peaceful pindela, and God will assuredly, in His own 

time, crown your labours with success” 

Mr. Bright then addressed the pasting, beginning by defending himself 
from certain newspaper criticisms. ferring to some articles of the 
Times about the taxation of the country, he said :— 

Well, now, the most influential newspaper in the country, from 
its long standing, its large circulation, and its t means, is the 
Times. Now, the Times has written several articles upon this 
ticular letter, and it would be difficult to say which of 
articles is most illogical, or most entirely contradicts what it has 
taught in a hundred other articles upon questions of tical 
economy, (Cheers and laughter.) But in its number of Nov. 11th, there 
is this passage :—* It is —— to say who are not affected by a tax.” 
That is not the questi he question is—Who is affected by a tax? 
“ It is impossible to say who are not affected by a tax, whether it be di- 
rect or indirect—w i¢ be almed at income or expenditure—whe 
ot one Class OF & . The employer pays the employed, and he 
them according to their usual rate of living. If they cannot or will not 
work without beer, spirits, or tobacco, or if they will give their families 
tea, coffee, and sugar, he has no choice but to pay them wages sufficient 
to provide those luxuries.” 

Now, I will read this as it may be read with equal logic. The em- 
ployer pays the employed ; and he pays them according to their usual 
rate of living. If they cannot or will not work without beer, spirits, or 
tobacco, or if they will give their families tea, coffee, and sugar, and a 
carriage and pair, he has no choice but to give them wages sufficient to 
provide those luxuries. [Cheers and laughter.] Now, again, in the 
same article it is said— Whether the 65 millions are extracted imme- 
diately and nominally out of income or out of expenditure, out of the 
employers’ pockets or out of the pockets of the tradesman who supplies 
the employers’ servants and workpeople, makes but little difference to 
the effect of the taxation on individuals, The incidence” (or what we 
call the pressure), “as it is called is on all sides.” If this be true, then 
there could be no objection whatever, and it would be much the simplest 
mode to lay the whole of the taxation, if that were possible, upon the 
proprietors of the Times, or 4" any proprietor of land. [{Hear.] The 
whole thing, as you will sce in the Jatter portion of it, is simply a mys- 
tification. Somehow or other the 65 millions are obtained, and “ the 
incidents, as it is called, is on all sides.” Now, I will undertake to say, 
and there is not a man with the smallest idea of political economy who 
will attempt to deny it, that if the duties on tea, coffee, sugar, malt, 
spirits, tobacco, and those articles which are mostly used by the great 
body of the people—if these duties were all repealed to-night, not on 
would there not be a single labourer in Lancashire whose wages woul: 
fall, but I believe every man’s wages would rise. [Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) 

With regard to the consumption of the various classes of commodities 
paying customs duties Mr. Bright continued thus: 


We will come, if you will give me leave for a moment, to the ques- 
ticn of the consumption of the various classes. It does appear that at 
some period or other, a year ago or more—I do not know how long 
since—the authorities at Somerset-house, I presume the inland revenue 
department, did give to the Chancellor of the Exchequer certain calou- 
lations—I do not know bow they were arrived at—to show how much 
what they call the upper classes consume, how much the middle classes 
consume, and how much what they call the working or poorer classes 
consume of the articles tea sugar. The calculation was that of 
sugar the upper class consume 224 per cent.—that is, that out of every 
100 Ibs. consumed in this country the upper classes consume 224 |bs., 
the middle class 38 Ibs., and the poorer classes 39} lbs. Of tea, the re- 
turn is that the upper classes consume 174 per cent., the middie classes 
384 per cent , and the working or poorer classes 44} per cent. Well, 
now, we do not know at all how that calculation was made, where the 
line was drawn, and therefore we are not able practically to show by the 
mode of calculation adopted whether it is right or wrong. Bat if we 
take their calculation, let us see what the results will be as a matter of 
taxation. Take, for instance, the article of tea. Of that article the up- 
per classes use, according to the calculation, £922,000 worth in the year, 
—I ought to say rather that they pay taxes, the calculation being made 
upon the taxes paid. The whole tax is £5,271,000. The upper classes 
pay £924,000, the middle classes pay £2,002,000, and the poorer classes 
£2,345,000. Of sugar, the proportion is this: the richer classes pay 
£1,345,000, the middle classes £2,272,000, and the poorer classes 
£2,361,000. For tobacco I assume the same proportions as for sugar, 
although in all probability they ought to be very different. The richer 
classes are supposed to pay £956,000 of the taxation ; the middle pay 
£2,076,000 ; the poorer £2,431,000. Now, taking them altegether, the 
apper classes pay on those three articles, ding to this » 
£3,224,000 ; the middle classes £ 6,351,000 ; rey yore classes £7 ,139,000. 
Well, now, of the whole customs and excise, if you take the same pro- 
portion for 42 millions and upwards, the sums would be thus :—The uw 
per classes pay £7,350.000; the middle classes pa £15,960,000 ; ¢ 
poorer classes £18,690,000. But you must bear in mind that whatever be 
the consumption of the richer classes, especially of what are called the 
upper classes, far more than one-half of it in all these houses is consumed 
by what is called the family, but by the servants who minister to 
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take it for granted that whatever is contributed to their maintenance 
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oned as wages for services rendered; and that my Lord This or Mr. 
Somebody who is very rich, and bas twenty or thirty servants in his houses 
mast not put down to his family expenditure all the taxed articles which 
are coasumed by those whose services he pays for, partly in food and 
lodging, and partly in money as wager. If it were possible in any cal- 
culation to withdraw a large item from what the rich are said to consume 
and are taxed for, I have no doubt that upon that calculation, my state- 
ment with regard to the vast proportion of taxation paid by the great 
body of the working people of the country, would be fully substantiated 
to the very figure. ([Cheers.} But now I will show you areason why 
this calculation cinnot be correct. Take the article of sugar for exam- 
ple. In 1838 and 1840, these very protectionists—some of them in Liver 
pool—said that there was sugar enough coming inte the country, and 
that anybody could have sugar who could pay for it—which, of course, 
is very pleasant for those who have money enough in their pockets. What 
has been the result with regard to sugar? Whereas, in 1838 the con- 
sumption was 4,000,000 cwts., in 1858 it was more thon 9,000,000 cwte. 
That is absolutely more than double the amount of sugar consumed by 
the people of this country. Well, who has consumed that extra quantity 
of sugar? Have the rich? Were these upper classes, who in 1838 con- 
sumed 22} per cent., I think, of sugar—were they at that time stinted of 
sugar? bo Was it not on their table morning and evening—coffee 
and tea—did not it sweeten the delicacies which came on their tables? 
Did any one of you ever dine at the house of a man well off and fiod that 
sugar was a thing that the mistress of the house was niggardly about. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) Well, then, it brings me inevitably to the 
conclusion that the enormous increase in the consumption of sugar must 
have been maioly in that vast class of people who, under a system of 
protection to the colonies in regard to sugar, were wholly, or almost 
wholly, debarred from the consumption of that most necessary and most 
wholesome article of food. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

Take the article of tea. In 1838, the same year, the consumption in 





extension of its industry and its commerce, and the general gratula- 
tion amongst the whole people, would exceed beyond the power of lan- 
guage to describe that great advance that you have seen during the last 
twelve years. [Applause.] 

Mr. Bright dwelt at considerable length on other alleged inequalities 
of taxation, and thus concluded : 

I venture to say that in the observations I have made to-night I have 
not dealt merely in opinions and with speculations. I have dealt largel 
with facts, and facts which I believe no man at all acquainted with th 
great question can deny. I am assailed with virulence, nay, I am charged 
with uotruth. I am charged with falsehood, I may say, by those masked 
conspirators against the common weal who write in the columns of the 
Times. ([Cheers.] Congenial slander is vomited forth weekly in the 
pages of the great Saturday Reviler. (Great cheering.] But the facts re- 
main, and they remain, I hesitate not to say, to the dishonour of our 
country, and they make government and authority insecure. (Cheers.] 
Aristocracy entrenched within the citadel of power, and resting, it ma, 
be, on generations of unchallenged rule ; monarchy itself, venerable wi 
the willing homage of a th d years—authority of every kind must 
be shaken and will pass away, unless it be based upon the true interests 
and commends itself to the consciences of the people. [Cheers.] I ask 
that the Parliament may be made the real representative of the property, 
the industry, and the intelligence of the nation—[{cheers]—that we may 
be delivered, if possible, from chaotic legislation—from reckless expen- 
diture, and from taxation oppressive, aod qual and upjast. (Cheers.] 
The monopolists of power reject this demand with scorn. The day will 
come when it will be made in alouder voice than mine—when this ques- 
tion will be grasped in a ruder hand than mine ; and when it is so made, 
as was the case in 1832, it will be surrendered amid terror and humilia- 
tion, for which reason and justice now plead in vain. 











this country was 32,000,000lbs. ; in 1857, the last year that I had a re- 
turn for, 19 years afterwards, the 32,000,000lbs. had grown to 69,000,000 
—much more than double. [Cheers.] The same argument applies. 
Where is it? Into whose cupboards ; on to whose tables has all this vast 
increase in the article of tea gone? Why, surely, not on to the tables 
and into the cupboards of those gentlemen who are sup d to form 
what are called the upper classes of this country. ([Hear, hear, and 
cheers.] Therefore, I think, seeing this enormous increase, the doubling 
of the whole consumption has taken place, and must have taken place, 
mainly amongst the great body of the people, whose physical position 
has been so greatly improved, whore physical condition we all see so 
much bettered. I say, therefore, that I may fairly come to the conclu- 
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sion that the statement which has been prepared for the Ch lior of 
the Exchequer is not one to be relied upon. [Hear, bear.) The line is 
drawn where you and I in discussing the matter would not be disposed 
to draw it. (Hear, hear.) Well, in the article of tobacco, if you go 
back only 14 years, to 1843, the consutaption was 22,000,0001bs. of manu- 
factured tobacco in a year. Io 1857 Tt was more than 32,000,000lbs. 
Who is it uses the unmanufactured tobacco? Why the upper classes do 
not usually smoke short pipes. (Laoghter.) They take-to Havannab 
cigars, at from 30s. to 60s. per Ib. (Hear, hear.] Unomanufactared to- 
bacco is the tobacco, mainly, of what we call— having no very apt deno- 
mination—the common people of this country, and this vast i of 
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consumption has been mainly among that class of the population. 

* * * Well, now, what is the change thatwe propose—because we 
may as well look the matter in the face and look it through. [Hear, 
hear.) I am not about now to pro that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in this session should advertiee all the custom-houses to be let— 
ogy orga and make up his mind that the last custom-house officer and 
the member of the coast guard service and the last smuggler, should 
be preserved in the British Museum—(laughter and applause —but Iam 
now going to show what I think would be a great practical step, a 
long way in the direction of the ultimate and plete object which 
your association hasia view. If you take various parlimentary returns 
which have been lately obtained, and spend a little time in calculations 
as to the probable property of the people of this country, I believe that 
you will find that, ex@luding the property of every man who does not 
possess £100 in one shape or other, you would find that the whole pro- 
pert of the country would approach seven thousand millions sterling. 

have put it down, from the calculations that I have made from these 
returne, at 6,700 millions. Now, if this property could be fairly come at, 
and a reasonable tax imposed upon it all, it is obvious that a large sum 
would be easily obtained. People say you could not get at it. You do 
get at what you now get by the income-tax, and there is no reason why 
you should not get more, There will always be some men. perhaps ip 
every country, who will endeavour to evade taxation of that ; bus 
the more just every man feels the taxation to be—([hear, hear]—the fewer 
will be the men who will endeavour to evade it—[applause]—and the 
more men are convinced that a great change has been a great blessing, 
the more they will be disposed by their persooal conduct and support to 
continue that new state of things. (Hear, bear.) Suppose, now, that you 
were to pass a law that every £100 of property, exclusive of the property 
of those who did not possess £100, should pay annually the sum of 8s. to 
the state—make it more or make it less, but I take that point to 
argue from, 8s. would produce a sum of 27 millions sterling. (Hear, 
hear.) It would be four times what the income-tax was last year—rather 
more. It would be spread over many times more persons ; it would be 
collected at an inconsiderable expense ; and it would collect no more 
than is wanted. 

The tax in reality would be nothing but what it pretended to be— 
(hear, hear]—and ifin different districts there were appointed committees, 
chosen, selected in some way partly by the government and ly by 
the taxpayers of the district to give confidence to the course which they 
should take—[hear, hear]—I have no doubt that the tax would be as 
readily collected, and with infiaitely less of heartburning and objection 
than the income tax is collected with at this hour. [Hear, hear.) Now 
what would be the pressure? The possessor of £100 a-year would pay 
8s. a year; but then bis tea and coffee, and his sugar, and a heap of other 
things, would be much cheaper to him—([hear, hear]—and his trade, 
whatever he was engaged in, would in all probability receive a stimulus 
such as it had never had before. [Hear, hear.) The owner of £1,000 
would pay £4 a-year; the owner of £10,000 would pay £40 a-year ; the 
owner of £100,000 would pay £400 a-year ; and the owner of £ 1,000,000 
would pay £4,000 a-year. Is there anything unreasonable? Who eays 
that that is a revolutionary doctrine? [Hear, aad cheers.) What would 
be the result? Trade would be extended to an enormous degree. 
what you might repeal—and I don’t put these things down as being the 
only things, and possibly there may be some tax preferable to repeal to 
some one that I have here. Of course the present income-tax would go, 
and we get something much better for it—heavier, but fairer, and there- 

fore lees hateful. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) The 439 articles of the 
tariff to which your association has now sworn an eternal hostility— 
po hear)]—they would go. The income-tax was last year £6,500,000. 

will only give the round sums, The 439 articles, £750,000 ; tea, 
£5,270,000 ; sugar, £5,279,000 ; coffee, £425,000 ; wine, [supposing it to 
be reduced to 1s. a gallon, instead of the present monstrous and stupid 
daty, amouating to 6a.}, 1 suppose we might lose £1,000,000 upon that ; 
corn, £580,000 ; currants, £300,000 ; ns, £128,000 ; silks, £295,000 ; 
timber—what are those shipowners doing who are going to Goveroment? 
{‘ bear, hear,” and Lor ay: £574,000 ; pepper, £107,000 ; pa- 
per and books, £1,159,000, Theo there are the assessed taxes—not 
reckoning the house-tax—which are very injurious to the coach building 
trude—in fact, almost strangle it—and prevent thousands of persons hav- 
jog some sort of carriage who would have it if there were no tax, and 
thousands of others from keeping an open carriage for fine days and 
8 closed one for wet day. (Laughter } - . ~ 

Well, then, there is marine insurance, £485,000. [Hear, hear.) There 
is not misfortune encugh at sea, there is not hazard enough, there is not 
calamity enough at sea, but the tax-gatherer puts his hand even upon 
the ingenious methods by which men endeavour to save themselves from 
the risk of maritime adventure. |Hear, hear.) And then there is fire 
insurance, £ 1,402,000 [hear, hear] ; the whole amounting to upwards of 
£26,000,000, (Hear, hear.) Now, if that tax of 8s in the £100 was 
establisbed, the whole of these other taxes equal in amount could be 
taken off ; trade would be extended ; int se with all other nations 
would be vastly and immediately increased—doubled, in fact ; manufac- 
tares, shipping. commerce, agriculture, would all feel this new life at 
once—[applause) -and, better than all, and the grand resalt of all, the 
scale oi the comforts of the great body of the people would be enormously 
raised. (Loud appleuse.] Shopkeepers, retailers, traders of every kind 
would be relieved, and they would find their business mach improved, 
‘vnd the aspect of the whole country would be changed beyond all that 
my of us have ever imagined. [Applause] Since 1846, and to a lar, 
extent in consequenoe of the repeal of the corn law and the alteration fa 

our tariff—the whole of it is.not attributable to that, but it could not 

ve arisen without it—the exports of this country have more than 
doubled in twelve or thirteen years. Make the change that I am now 
g, and the alteration in the condition of the country, and the 
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“ DEAD PEARL DIVER,” 
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“THE WHITE CAPTIVE,"’ 
ON EXHIBITION AT 
SCHAUS’ GALLERY, 629 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents; Season Tickets 60 Vents. Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
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This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 
THE PORTRAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scunapen, Berlin. 
“THe FORGOTTEN TASK,” by Mever, von Bremen. 
“THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” Cartoon, by Ta. Mintaor, Dusseldorf. 
“ CHARLEMAGNE,” Historical Painting, by Ciara Oxnicas, Berlin. 
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~ Marrrep.—On the 10th inst., at the Church of San Carlos, Borromeo, Matan- 


zas, Cuba, Ricuarp James Cay, > nee surviving son of the late 
Thomas Cay, Esq., of Botesdale Lodge, Je, in the inty of Saffolk, 
England, to Hermione Marui.ps, youngest daughter of the late Mr. Ferdinand 
atanzas. 
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The Congress. 

The arrangements for the assembling of the representatives of the 
powers of Europe are now the absorbing political topic on the other side 
of the water, where they are canvassed with as much attention, though 
with not so much bitterness, as the Slavery question here. Of the powers 
who have received invitations—which run iu the names of France and 
Austria—Great Britain, Prussia and Sardinia have officially notified 


See | their adhesion to the Congress ; and Russia, Holland, Spain and the Pope 


will doubtless immediately send in theirs. His Holiness, by the way, 
was to receive separate invitations from both France and Austria, which 
were to be presented simultaneously by the French and Austrian am- 
bassadors. 

The first British Plenipotentiary has not yet been publicly named ; 
but it seems as if it were intended that Lord Cowley should occupy that 
honourable and most responsible post. Great efforts were made to in- 
duce Lord Palmerston to assume its duties, and there seems to have been 
some hope that he would do so. But he is said to have positively de- 
clined ; in spite, too, of Mr. Punch’s whimsical monition “If you don’t 
go, I must.” Perhaps it was too mach to expect the British Prime Min- 
ister to take a seat as a member of this body, important as its functions 
will be ; but on every other ground it is to be regretted that Lord Pal- 
merston could not have represented his government ; for the work to be 
done, is just what he is the man to do. His quickness of perception, his 
tact, his self-possession hardly less than his sympathy with the great 
body of the nation, and his thorough appreciation of the spirit in which 
Great Britain expects her representative in this Congress to discharge 
his duties, eminently fit Lord Palmerston for the place of first 
Plenipotentiary. He would be adroit without duplicity, and firm 
though not impracticable. Let us hope that his practical common sense 
and bis power of directing his attention to the vital point at issue, will 
go with the gentleman whom he sends to fill the chair that he would fill co 
admirably.—Of the reported Plenipotentiaries of the other powers, only 
one is widely known. This is Count Cavour, who is said to have been 
selected as the representative of Sardinia. This has occasioned some 
surprise, owing to the well known circumstances under which Count Ca- 
vour resigned, and his part as Victor Emmanuel’s Prime Minister. But 
the report is steadily persisted in ; and if it be well founded, it is very 
significant both of the purposes and the independence of the King of Sar- 
dinia ; for Count Cavour’s devotion to the cause of Italy as a nation is 





well known ; and his fidelity to that cause, and his indifference to the wrath 
of Louis Napoleon were notably shown when he resigned office immedi- 


ately upon the announcement of the armistice of Villafranca. The other 
representatives named are M. de Scheilnitz, the Prussian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and Count Pourtales for Prussia ; for Austria, Count de 
Rechberg, Minister of Foreiga Affairs, and Prince Richard Metternich ; 
for Spain, Mr. Mori. Lord Wodehouse, Under Foreign Secretary, is 
epoken of as second British Plenipotentiary. The States of Central 
Italy will not be represented ; we suppose because the admission of their 
plenipotentiaries would in the very organization of the Congress bring 
up the question of governments de jure and de facto, which could not at 
that time be entertained. But the deposed sovereigns and the present 
heads of government in the Duchies will plead their causes before the 
Great European Council by means of notes and memorials. The Duchess 
ot Parma is said to be energetic and hopefal in her preparations for the 
Congress which nominally assembles on the 5th of January, but which 
will hardly get to work in less than a fortnight after that date. 

It is said that no subject will be brought before the Congress but the 
Italian question. This however is quite important and multiform en- 
ough to task all the statesmanship which will be brought to bear upon 
it for a protracted series of sittings. The functions of this Congress 
will be somewhat peculiar as well as of great t. It bles as 
@ council to ascertain what is the result of the movement in Europe dar- 
ing the last ten years : it will decide what has been accomplished, and 
register authoritatively for the civilized world the recognised condition 
of Southern Europe at the commencement of the decade upon which we 
are entering. The task which it has to perform is most difficult 
and delicate; for it must produce a clear and an amicable 
understanding where all is confusion, distrust, conflict, and 
misunderstanding or else it fails. Now, to make a power so quick 
sighted, nervous and flexible as France, and one so slow to perceive the 
progress of events and so much slower to adapt herself to them, see suf- 
ficiently with the same eyes and think sufficiently with the same brain 
to make a hearty compromise, is about the hardest political labour that 
could be undertaken. And when to this is added the necessity of ad- 
justing affairs between exiled sovereigns and rebellious peoples in such 
@ manner that liberty shall not be outraged, or enlightened order imper- 
illed, in the estimation of a continent where all the governments with an 
insignificant exception are monarchical, we see what a formidably intri- 
cate, and what an unprecedented task, this Congress has before it. It has 
been well said of this body in the quarter in which the absolute necessity for 
it wae first pointed out—-the London Spectator—that “it will take place 
not in order to a war of diplomats and royal interests, but in order to 
observe a war of events, to ascertain the limits of the disorder, and to 
record the public opinion of European constituted authority as the war- 
rant for putting an end to the war of principles. It will be a place to 
supersede further war by discounting its ascertainable results,—not to 
say it irreverently, a grand clearing-house for settling the cross accounts 
of States.” 

The position of Great Britain at this crisis is most happy. Responsi- 
ble, neither directly, nor indirectly, for the situation of affairs, she has, 
while maintaining a strict neutrality, yet thrown all the weight of her 
influence in favour of enlightened progress and national independence. 
She has kept out of the quarrel, ard she comes into the reference which 
is to adjust it, upon earnest invitation, and only in the interest of the 
peace and prosperity of Europe. In this aspect of the question it is well, 
as the London 7imes remarks, that no special Plenipotentiary is to be 
dispatched from London to Paris. Lord Cowley, being already there, 
merely attends as the representative of England, and makes our adhe- 
sion to the Congress as little conspicuous as possible. They will be glad, 
after all, it comes to this—that England, merely out of international 
courtesy, puts In an appearance, and leaves Italian affairs to be settled 
by those more immediately concerned. 








The Four Wise Men of Liverpool. 

The three wise men of Gotham, who went to sea in a bowl, will here- 
after be less known, and talked of in political and mercantile circles, 
than the four merchants of Liverpool, who sat down one evening and ad- 
dressed a letter to the Emperor of the French, asking him to please drop 
them a line by return of post, letting them know if it were his present 
intention to invade England! Surely, such a piece of presumption was 
never before heard of. It was presuming and assuming, in every possi- 
ble aspect. To the presumption of four private persons approaching the 
monarch of a great nation in his kingly capacity, and propounding a 
question to him upon a great affair of State, in order that they might 
know how to conduct their little matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
there is the effrontery of openly asking such a potentate, Do you sir meanto 
play the faithless tyrant, and attempt the part of conqueror, by violating 
your good faith, and attempting the subjugation of your ally? And beside 
this, there is the reckless assumption of the right to ask a question which 
in effect comes from Great Britain, and which is calculated to produce 
the impression that Louis Napoleon’s intentions—which are, of course, 
like any other powerful potentate, of some importance to us,—are mat- 
ters of greater solicitude than they really are, the result being one most 
unjustly humiliating to our national pride. Such being the nature of 
this affair, it is not surprising that it has attracted general atten- 
tion, and bas met with very severe condemnation. It is interest- 
ing to observe the different styles in which the various organs of pub- 
lic opinion in London speak of it. The Times regards it 
as an exhibition of touching simplicity in four persons—not country 
clergymen, not young ladies ata boarding school, not aged spinsters in 
a country village, but four British merchants, men who have held bills 
which were dishonoured, proved debts on bankrupt estates, and written 
off to profit and loss the obligations of a debtor who had too suddenly 
departed on a tour to the Western States of America, The Emperor 
could have given no other answer than that “ his intentions were ho- 
nourable,” and the merchants have received no other satisfaction than 
that of receiving a letter from a real Emperor, tossing up for the origi- 
nal, and having three photographs made for the unsuccessful compe- 
titors. 

The Daily News sees in the Emperor’s reply a bitter irony which the 
authors of the letter that elicited it, “ have not the wit to perceive, or 
the sensibility to feel.” But it hopes that if they have any English blood 
in their veins, their cheeks have tingled by this time at the reproach 
with which M. Mocquard concludes, as he had begun his letter, “ Great 
nations should respect, not fear each other.” 

The Morning Post (Lord Palmerston’s organ) begins “ Tell him to be 
4——4, in civil French!” was the Dake of Wellington’s direction to 
his secretary when an impertinent foreigner asked him an absurd 
question. Napoleon’s endorsement on the letter of the “ four Liverpool 
merchants” was probably the same, though it reads very prettily 
in M. Mocquard’s neat and antithetical wording. It thinks 
that Louis Napoleon lived long enough in England to have been 
able “to distinguish between the mode of procedure likely to be 
adopted by English merchants and gentlemen, and one which has been 
pursued by persons who have apparently the forward manners and bad 
taste of the English snob or gent,” and to have refrained from noticing 
the Liverpool letter, even by administering, through his Secretary, “a 
most unequivocal though polite snubbing.” 





The Star announces that “ The three tailors of Tooley Street have been 
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ignominiously dethroned, and henceforth the four merchants of Liver- 
pool will occupy their stools of honour.” And it winds up its notice of 
their performance, by giving them a hard rub for their humiliation of 
the nation to which they belong, by cringing humbly at the feet of a fo- 
reign sovereign, and asking him, in deprecating tones, whether he really 
means to be so cruel as to attack us, and the Arcadian innocence which 
they have displayed in supposing that such an inquiry could, under any 
circumstances, receive any other than one reply. 

All this is well deserved, and lets us see the aspect of one side of the 
question. But of Louis Napoleon’s action in the matter, it says nothing. 
He must have been astonished enough when he received the letter ; but 
it is a new evidence of his astuteness and his boldness that in the 
novel position (to which only he could give the least importance or even 
make known to the world) he did not blink it, or even laughingly pass 
it by, but took at once the step which was just the best that he could 
have taken, and at the same time the last that he could have been ex- 
pected to take. The Times and the other London journals may call the 
Emperor’s letter a snubbiog, or what not ; but the fact remains that the 


Emperor of the French bas courteously noticed a letter addressed to him | or that they have just been deing something, or that they are about to find some- 


by four British merchants, and that he bas answered it in such a manner as 
to allay their apprehensions without compromising bis own dignity ; and 
the result is that he bas flattered and in a measure conciliated British 
merchants in general, although they may not acknowledge it. 
move of the four Liverpool gentlemen was a reckless one ; that of the 
Emperor, a bold and skilful one. Bat it is not one which will throw 
those who are his real antagonists off theic guard. 





The Alliance Ring. 
Lord Cowley went to Compiégne on public business, the precise nature 
of which has not yet transpired. He took with him Lady Cowley, who, 


we believe, has not been long married ; and her ladyship is said to have | pair so much interest, as the least incident which occurs in the history of the 


afforded an opportunity to the French Emperor to make a pretty present 
the occasion of a politic speech. The incident is related in this wise. 


At Compiégne, where the Court was, the Emperor observed that Lady | 


Cowley, contrary to the custom with the English ladies, did not wear 
“ @ wedding or alliance ring” on her left band. He asked the reasor, 
and was told that the marriage tock place sooner than was expected,— 
that his Lordship had not been able to procure one in time, and that, 
after marriage, no farther thought had been given to the subject. The 
Emperor immediately ordered from Paris a costly alliance ring, and 
presenting it to her Ladyship, said to her: “I beg of you to accept this 
ring as a new guarantee of the alliance between France and England.” 
This present, or rather the speech which accompanied it, is regarded 
as beicg entitled to some weight in relation to the accord between Great 
Britain and France, owing to the importance which the Emperor is re- 
ported to attach to such demonstrations on his own part. 

The story isa very pretty one, but it does not hold well together ; and 
indeed as it stands it is quite incredible. Lady Cowley was very surely 
bot married by a black-smith, a hedge-priest or a police-magistrate, and 
not quite on the top of the Great Pyramid or within the Arctic 
eircle ; and unless she took her present name and station under 
some such circumstances, she certainly could not have gone through 
the marriage ceremony if she would have done so, without a 
plain gold wedding ring which could be obtained in half an hour 
in apy civilized country. It is not to be believed that an Eng- 
lish Peer was made happy without uttering those fatal words, “ with 
this ring I thee wed and with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” or 
that an Englich Peeress, not in her own right, would be going about the 
world ia that loose style, with her ring-finger unencircled. The story, 
in which the word “ alliance” shows that the facts have filtered through 
a French mediam, probably had its rise in the Emperor’s presentation to 
Lady Cowley of what ladies call a “ guard ring,” that is a ring 
nominally worn to prevent the wedding ring from slipping off, and 
which it is the custom for the bridegroom to make as expensive as 
be can well afford, as a delicate intimation of the value which 
he sets upon the plain uncostly circlet which it is supposed to pro- 
tect. Such a ring Lord Cowley might not have been able to procure to 
his mind at the time of the marriage or immediately after, and in the 
succeeding pre-occupation of his mind it may have been forgotten for a 
short time. Sach a ring, too, Lady Cowley might properly accept from 
the Emperor ; but a “ wedding”’-ring never of course, except from her 
husband ; and that she would insist upon immediately. So particular, 
indeed, are English women upon this point, that we know instances in 
which American wives who were married without a ring, have been en- 
treated, on visiting England, to wear one in order to look “ proper.” 





Mexico. 

Close on the heele of the discouragement of the Liberals at some tem- 
porary successes of the Miramon faction, comes the intelligence that the 
United States’ Minister, Mr. McLane, has at last succeeded in making a 
treaty with Juarez, which would appear to be highly favourable to this 
country, and very desirable for the Liberal party in Mexico. It gives 
the Americans—according to the version of a contemporary—a right of 
way across the Isthmus ; a right of way from the Rio Grande to Mazat- 
lan ; a right of way from Guaymas to Arizona ; freedom from daties on 
merchandise conveyed across these routes ; U.S. troops, military stores 
and munitions of war, are to pass through Tehuantepec and Sonora the 
game as Mexican ; the right to guard the Transit with or without the con- 
sent of Mexico ; perfect religious freedom, and no forced loans upon Ameri- 
can citizens are to be permitted. If necessary, intervention is permitted, in 
order to protect those citizens and enforce the treaty stipulations. For 
all these concessions, the United States are asked to pay four millions of 
dollars, two of which are to be appropriated for settling the claims of 
Americans arising from Mexican spoliations. 

All this is exceedingly liberal and eminently deserving ef the substan- 
tial return which will no doubt be given. In the absence of Mr. Otway, 
who is accounted the enemy of the Liberals, and, with at least the tacit 
friendship of Mr. Mathew, who is accounted favourable to the govern- 
ment of Juarez, the Liberals must be under bad leadership indeed if they 
cannot recover their lost ground and do something more. The moral 
aid of the United States and England will be worth mach. Ifeither give 
material aid, and it is now thought to be the intention of the American 
government to give it, the struggle of progress and enlightened govern- 
ment against retrogression and bigotry cannot be of longduration. The 
Liberals must sadly mismanage their affairs, if their government be not 
soon not merely in the ascendant, but holding the entire power of a peace- 
fal country. 





orama. 


Poor relations are a proverbially disagreeable institution ; but of all imagina- 
ble poor relations the poorest, I should say, that have ever been seen, and the 
most disagreeable, are the “ Distant Relations” of Miss Keene, produced at her 
theatre on Friday of last week. In their case, at least, the poet’s assertion that 
“ distance lends enchantment to the view,” is entirely falsified. They are dis- 
tant, nothing more distant than they from all types probable or desirable, in the 
way of American humanity, can be conceived ; but they are by no means 


The play which bears this title, and which deserves, in the way of criticism, 
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a more decisive sentence than it is at all pleasant for me to feel obliged to pass, | 
is all that a play should not be. For the benefit of intending play-wrights, let | 
me set this forth quietly, and in order. 

The “ Distant Relations” being described in the bills, as an “ American Co- 
medy,” one may fairly infer that it was intended to represent some phase or 
phases of American life. In order to this end, then, we should expect to find 
some skeleton of a plot, running through the text and articulating it intoa 
capacity of dramatis existence. For a comedy “an’t please you,” O “gen- | 
tlemen of this city” to whom we look for the jon of Aristoph and 
Moliere, Shakespeare and Sheridan, a comedy is not an invertebrate, but a ver- 
tebrate animal. It must have legs to walk withal, and ribs to fence its beating 
heart. It is no flaccid mollusk, I would have you to know, that can seize and 
hold five hundred sensible people from their comfortable “ chimney-corners” 
even in these degenerate modern times when we have no chimney-corners to be 
comfortable in, but only a Persian rug and a patent furnace-register. Well, the 
comedy of the “ Distant Relations” has not the faintest indications of a skeleton. 
It is a great blob of words ; a sort of literary sea-j elly, lying there lacklustre and 
loose upon the stage, and fit to be melted away in the fervent heat of the pub- | 
lic disgust. There are people, indeed, who come on and go off from the stage 
perpetually in a distracted sort of way, pretending that they want something, 





body else and persuade him or her to do something. But this, as the audience 
soon finds out is the most transparent sham in the world. These “ Jersey far- 
mers,” and “Southern planters” and “ Central Parkites,” and “ recent him- 

from Hold Hingland,” have really nothing in common one with | 
another. They are like so many bob-jacks jerked on and off the stage, by | 
some utterly illogical boy in the “sides.” Why things go wrong, or why they 
come right with all these dramatis persone, nobody knows or can know, and 
consequently nobody cares or can care. There are a great many of these dira- 
matis persone certainly, but a comedy is not necessarily a noun of multitude, 
and the old rule of “ the more the merrier,” which holds well enough at Christ- 
mas junketings and sleighing-parties, must by no means be applied here. There 
are more personages concerned in thisplay than in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
or the “‘ School for Scandal,” but their fate, for all that, does not excite one- 


lady Portia, or of Mr. Joseph Surface. 
first defect I have noted in the “ Distant Relations,” the defect 
that is of having no describable or even discoverable plot, and 
partly in consequence of the second defect of the “ Distant Relations,” 
which is that there is not a single character, nor glimpse of a character, in the 
whole play. You are told, for instance, that Miss Laura Keene presents a New 
York Bowery girl, by name Anna Maria Dobbs, and that Mr. J. G. Burgett 
embodies a “ brilliant specimen” of the African race, hight Toby, (which I 
may hint in passing, is the least characteristically negro name that could very 
easily be selected), but beyond the facts, that Miss Keene is very outrageously 
dressed, and that she behaves as certainly you never saw Miss Keene her- 
self, or any one of Miss Keene’s audience, nor any other fellow-creature 
in crinoline behave; and that Mr. Burnett has apparently lost his way 
from the dreasing-room of Christy’s Minstrels, there is nothing to} 
fix either Miss Anna Maria Dobbs, or Toby on your mind fora moment. Mr. 

Levick might suddenly rush forward and call himself Anna Maria Dobbs, or 
Miss McCarthy step regally down to Mr. Baker and the footlights and proclaim 
herself Toby, and you wouldn’t be in the least surprised. Of such a performance 
as this, do you ask, friendly reader of mine, why I make this discour seat all? 

I answer because in these cardinal points or pointlessnesses of the negative 
plot and the bst these “ Distant Relations,” unhappily be- 
long to a family. The drift of writers for the stage has set of late very strongly in 
the direction in which this wretched piece has floated so hopelessly out to sea. 
The old eternal artistic laws of dramatic construction have been threateni.~ to 
become obsolete ; and we have been getting accustomed to accept scenes 
for a play, and descriptive talk for the painting of character.) The 
“ Distant Relations” therefore deserves notice as the consummate result 
of this sort of miscalled “ dramatization.” Here you see the invertebrate 
drama in all its unredeemed dreariness. There is no sparkling dialogue here 
to dazzle yon into forgetting that you don’t know what it is all about ; no clever 
photographs of things and people within your eee to ceont pon ee sup- 


And this partly because of the 





tial ch 
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posing that are stadying a dramatic picture of life. The bal 
of the text, r) hideous vulgarity of the situations and the “ hits,” are quite un- 
d d an d this 





aA ab .i< ve monster to which I sincerely la- 
mont Mice Kone grou! ve given house-room, ~y the 


fal purpose, an Hetvt tor riers some 
Spartan bent upon dramatic fame. HAMILTON. 


————[—=>> 
Editorial Loungings. 
THE INTERMINABLE ITALIAN QUESTION—ACTRESSES—OPERAS—FASHIONS— 
PICTURES—TAKING CARE OF THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 

If other cause were lacking why I should, for the moment at least, be 
silent or very brief as to things political, there is the fact that this com- 
munication, when it appears in print, will be unusually stale in date. 
In a few hours I start for the South of France, and shall be for some days 
debarred any opportunity of writing—this being but the commence- 
ment of the week whose news will be carried by the next mail to New 
York. Besides, the Italian question presents day by day such various 
and varying phases, that it were next to impossible to dispose of it within 
the compass of a moderately long letter. The issue, whichwas so clear to the 
comprehension of certain sycophants of Imperialism several months ago, 
is now all but universally regarded as doubtful ; and even the purposes 
of Louis Napoleon, as announced by his immediate organs, are devoid of 
any sembl of ist . The aspect of affairs indeed is sombre 
enough. Garibaldi, we all know, has been forced into retirement ; but 
what there is of mystery in his withdrawal is qualified by his own im- 
P d ann t that he does but bide the time of action. He 
snows that he cannot cope with the tricky masters of diplomacy, and to 
them for the present the destinies of Central Italy are turned over. 
Heaven send them a good deliverance! Had Victor Emmanuel bat a 
fair share of moral courage, as he is a very Bayard in the field, two-thirds 
of the difficulties would be blown away, and — at large would re- 
cognise a fact, in lieu of pottering over a principle. As it is, the pro- 
= are hanging in suspense over the probable results of a general 

gress, which may perbaps never assemble, and which, if it do meet, 
will undertake to settle affairs wherewith it has no business to deal. On 
the whole, I see no reason to retract my opinion uttered not many weeka 
ago—that the gathering, if come it must, will prove either the most dis- 
graceful or the most farcical exhibition of our times. Neither have I 
cause to ~— my conviction, recorded when the late war commenced, 
that Louis Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel, in uniting their forces, 
would bat play the respective parts of the doukey and the lion who went 
hunting together in Asop’s fable. 

There is a lull in the great battle of the French and the English jour- 
naliste—possibly from sheer exhaustion. Either government will be 
glad, for it is hard to negotiate while the storm of paper pellets is raging 
thick and fast. Still, how strong soever may be the desire on both sides 
to renew the cordial understanding that has at times existed, I am at a 
loss to perceive bow our Cabinet can meet Parliament successfully, if 
they shirk the position they have taken. It will tax ali the ingenuity of 
Mr. Gladstone and the daring of Lord Palmerston, 

——— to unfold 
The drift of hollow States hard to be spelled ; 
bat if they attempt to advocate it, they are lost. 

So much—or rather, so little—for the politics of Europe ; a concla- 
sion truly, in which nothing is concluded. Let us turn to lighter themes, 
| leave the lords of creation, to take a look at two or three of the 
ladies. 

There is no one on the Parisian stage here just now, to occupy the 
place of the dead Rachel and the absent Ristori. Of the lesser iighte, 
indeed, some yet exist ; and if Paris does not talk of them, it goes to see 
them. Of these, there are three, whose names, and persons, and styles, 
are not unfamiliar to a portion of my readers—I mean Déjazet, and 
Rose Chéri, and Madame Doche. The first-named has, I think, been 
called the ever youthful ; but it were very gross flattery to call ber so in 
these days, when she has migrated from the joyous Theatre of the Palais- 
Royal to a emall house, under her own management, on the unfashion- 
able Boulevard de Temple, where Momus, Comus, magicians, tumblers, 
aod circus-riders give nightly entertainments in every form to the Paris- 
ians of every grade. Judge of the number of these temples, when I 
record the semi-official announcement recently made, that no fewer than 
seven of them are to be raged te the ground in order to carry out one of the 








| selves by the infallible French stage! 


zet’s, however, is not one of the doomed. She may yet continue to enact 
a few sprightly parts for an indefinite period, for Time could scarcely 
take away any more traces of her youth, seeing that the subtle thief has 
already robbed her of them all. It gave me, 1 must own, more pleasure 
than pain to watch the frolicksomeness of her premature old age, in “ Les 
Premiéres Armes de Figaro,” the author of which mediocre piece has 
figured out the boyhood of the immortal barber. But though my 
thoughts reverted to other days, when Déjazet was inimitable and irresis- 
tible, the spectators, I must say, were for the most part content, or at any 
rate they exhibited that kindly toleration of old age, which is one of their 
most creditable characteristics. Tolerance, however, in this respect, is 
a virtue that obtains pretty generally, even in the New World. It ia 
only at Madrid that the critics will not take the past for the present, as 
the idol of our youth, even Giulia Grisi, bas found to her bitter cost. 

It is possibly because female beauty is not over-abundant in Paris, 
that the natives worship it so fondly in their actresses. Rose Cheri re- 
tains a large share of the “ fatal gift,” as the poet foolishly called it ; but 
in“ Marie, ou les Trois Epoques ” [did not trace the presehce of any other 
gifts that could have raised herto eminence. In fact, with reference to 
the Gymnase, where she was playing, I might be puzzled to spin out a 


paragraph, had I not a cramb of comfort for certain of our New York 
| actors and managers which I hasten to throw at their feet. 
| have they been taunted with a want of attention to costume, and pro- 


How often 


perties, and proprieties, and accessories ; how often told to model them- 
Now I declare upoa my honoar 
that—though the very name of the piece indicated three epochs, and 
though eighteen years were unmistakably passed between the first and 
third acts, and though Rose Cheri herself was wooed in the first as a 
young girl, and her grown-up daughter was married in the third—the 


| lady never painted a wrinkle, or new modelled her dresses, or gave her- 


self the slightest trouble to recognise the lapse of years. Considering 
this, it was not strange to see a Napoleonic General habited in the frock- 
coat of 1859! And so let our New York critics no longer cite the Paris- 
ian stage as the unfailing model for their performers! 

Madame Docbe, just now playing at the Theatre of the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, is still a handsome woman; but in her case, as in that of the two 
ladies already mentioned, my paragraph would go halting, were I to 
limit myself to her. She was the famous Dame aux Camélias, in the fa- 
mous and rauseous piece of that name, and may have done it to the life ; 
but she can no more do justice to the part of Marguerite in Damas’s 
“Reine Margot,” than Mr. Burton could personify Hamle. The long novel 
dramatised at extreme length would therefore have been heavy enough, 
if Madame Doche bad been the only attraction. It was otherwise. The 
fancy portraits, if so I may call them, of Henry the Fourth and Charles the 
Ninth were admirably iimned. The whole piece, through the excellence 
of the male actors, was full of historical interest ; nor can I wonder that, 
though a revival, it bas been drawing crowds for forty nights or there- 
abouts. The great drawbacks at all the theatres are two in number— 
the c’aqueurs, and the interminable delay between the acta. 

A word of the Grand Opera—the French Opera that is—for the Ita- 
lian, save when Alboni sings—scarcely equals our average performances 
in New York. Nor would the Academic Impériale be very popular, were 
not the Ballet an institution still upheld, though, to my mind, shorn of 
its beams. I saw there recently the “ Sylphide,” miserably got up, a 
Mademoiselle Livry, a mere bag of bones, taking the part which 
lioni created. On that night, I concluded that thinness was @ ia 
perbaps as a delicate compliment to the most exalted lady of the land, 
and that the ballet was almosteffete. At a second visit, the my 
was modified, if not reversed. Madame Ferraris in Orfa proved to me 
that the dance yet reigns supreme here, and that no people in the world 
can compete with the Parisians in decorative stage effect. 

Let me wind up these theatrical items with a single remark about 
Mayerbeer’s “ Pardon de Ploerme),” prodaced here at the Opera Co- 
mique, and transformed into “ Dinorah” in London. There is init nota 
little clever and agreeable music ; but the instrumentation is all in all. 
As a whole it is heavy, and must, I think be a failure anywhere, unless 
a live goat pase several times across the stage, unless real water be in- 
trodaced into the crowning bit of lan scenery, and unless an elec- 
tric light be skilfully introduced to imitate and surpass the moon. 
These additions carry it off here. Probably they were not omitted in 
London. I no longer wonder that Meyerbeer takes so long a time te 
perfect his rehearsals, 

Enough of these things; but I have not quite done with feminine 


themes, Bonnet-stuffs (not bread-stuffs, O ingenuous printer!) bave 
gone up. Nay, more; they have both ebvansel and gone up. Brought 
forward and peaked at the same time, they have become cockscom 


in appearance, so that while we men are pleased to see the dear crea- 
tnres’ beads protected from the cold, which have endured so bravely 
these two or three seasons past, we can scarcely avoid a smile at the 
jaunty, perky style that is substituted. But when in the world did a 
man know anything about matters of taste? Re; from Compiégne 
assure us that crinoline is abolished. We don’t see it—or rather we de 
see it, and feel it creeping over us, invading our seats, plaguing us on 
the foot-paths, overwhelming, overshadowing, over-awing. 

What a change is it to turn from Doches and Déjazets and frivolities, 
to such a woman and such an artist as Rosa Bonheur! Half-an-hour 
in her studio makes an impression that will not easily pass away, for 
with all her genius she is unaffected and engaging in manner, direct to 
the point in what she says. She has two pictures on hand, in fulfilment 
of private commissions from New York ; but I will speak of these after 
another visit, and when they have advanced beyond the merest outline. 
Of the painter herself, I will only further say, that Dubufe’s portrait is 
a capital likeness of her; of her grand work at the Luxembourg, the 
Ploughing, that it ia indeed wortby of its fame. 

And this reminds me of the Luxembourg Gallery, that provoking col- 
lection, inasmuch as it is limited to the productions of living, not 
modern, artists, I had forgotten this, and went there anticipating a feast 
upon Delaroche and Ary Scheffer, who must now be sought elsewhere, 
the former specially at the Beaux Arts where his magnificent Hemicycle 
is now glorious in all the freshness of colour, whereas I remember it, 
many years ago, faded and almost colourless. That was a most fortu- 
nate accident—a —— if I recollect aright—which compelled 
him to go over it again. This time, I trust, it will endure. 

The canvasses in the Luxembourg are not many, nor are many of them 
good ; but there are among them that are masterpieces. Couture’s Dé- 
cadence Romaine, for instance ; and Maller’s Death of the Girondins : both too 
well known to need more than mention. Then, in addition to the grand 
P ing by Rosa Bonheur (whose patient oxen seen not only fraught 
with life, but types of moral endurance), there is her Hay Cart also, 
wherof a duplicate, smaller in size, was recently exhibited in New York. 
Talk of Troyon, after ber! He is Bovheur diluted in chalk and water! 
There is a Venice, too, by Ziem,a most qual and liable artist, 
which is as fine as any thing that has met my eyes for an age. It has a 
dash of Turner, a soupgon of Claude, and something of Canaletti’s fide- 
lity. Horace Vernet does not show to advantage. His Massacre of the 
Mamelukes is a staring full-length of Mehemet Ali. But Horace Vernet 
can afford to be weak here ; he has such a temple of glory at Versailles. 

Here is @ little mét, original. My first walk past the magnificently 





completed Hétel de Ville was in company with a French gentlemen. 


“ What is that ?’”’ I asked, asa new and unsi ny building rose before 

me in incongruous proximity to the splendi ifice. C'est une caserne, 

Monsieur,’ was the reply, “ pour soigner l’ Hotel de Ville. W. Y. 
Paris, 29th November, 1859. 


— 


Hatis and Fancies. 


The Nova Scotia Legislature is to meet on the 26th of Jaouary.——— 
A London paper reports that “the authorities of the Canadian Grand 
Trunk Railway have resolved to present a medal of honour to the most 
meritorious engine-drivers on the Grand Trunk, the Victoria Crosse of 
careful service. On this medal is stamped, not the lineaments of Queen 
or Prioce, but those of Richard Trevithick. This is done in recognition 
of his claims as one of the fathers of the railway a, and of his son’s 
position on the Grand Trunk Railway.”,—————Nine sbips of an aggre- 
gate burthen of 8050 tons are being bu'lt at Quebec. They employ 580 
men._—-——The Home Government have refused to recommend Her 
Majesty to assent to a Canadian Act imposing a duty on the vessels of 
nations which do not admit provincial vesse)s to registry and the privi- 





leges of their coasting trade. A new Medical Journal to be called 
the British American Journal of Medical Science is to be published monthl 
in Montreal. A severe storm occurred at Halifax on the 14t 


inst., by which several vessels were sunk at the wharves, and three 
schooners, names unknown, totally lost off the harbour, with all on board 
of them. Advices from Newfoundland on the 9th inst., state that 
a destructive fire had occurred in the vicinity of Belle Shute, St. John’s, 
which swept away fifty tenements, rendering many families houseless. 
—The N. Y. Tribune reports that a pariy of gentlemen are endea- 

vouring to establish a fox hunting club in this neighbourhood, as they 
t 

















Imperial improvements, the new Boulevard du Prince Eugéne. Déja- 


thiok some excellent sport may be enjoyed in that way in the Jer- 
sey territory———-—An ingenious way smuggling snuff has 
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been detected at Galway. A long pipe was through the 
centre of the barrel mepresented as flour, at the head, the top of 
which opened immediately below the bung-hole. This pipe was 
filled with flour, se that on taking out the bung nothing but 
flour was visible. The bulk, however, was souff.—————Mr. 
William Russell, lately the correspondent of the 7imes in India, is 
aring ® book on the Indian Rebellion, of which be is eaid to have 
old the copyright for $7,500.——The Courrier des Etats Unis states 
that M.de Sartiges is to be transferred from the French Mission at 
Washington to that at the Hague ; and that M. Mercier is to be sent to 
Wasbingtou.—-—Mr. Thackeray met with a serious accident the other 
day, during one of the heavy fogs with which London has been visited. 
His right fog was braised and cut by bis fall over an iron railing that 
was in course of repair. and which had been left unguarded by the work- 
men employed. He walks lame, bat does not ap to have been other- 
wise injured.——_——Prince Lucien Bonaparte printed for private 
circulation two more specimens of English dialects as spoken in the pre- 
eeat year. One specimen is in the Cornish dialect ; the other is in that 
of Dorset. For each specimen the Song of Solomon has been chosen. 
The inbabitante of Banbury have testified their loyalty by the 

erection of a cross, to perpetuate the memory of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal of England with Frederick William Prince of Prassia.—— 
——The government has authorised Sir W. Codrington to give temporary 
assistance to the refugecs from M , at Gibraltar, by affording them 
@ bread ration from the commissariat. The French government will 
receive in Algeria those who wish to go there. Great 











steamer Royal Charter. About £180,000 —s or nearly balf the 
amount of gold shipped in her, bad been recovered, and great hopes were 
entertained of obtaining the remainder. The expenses in the recovery 
had not ded £2,000. The monumental statue of Sir William 
Wallace, preeented to Stirling, by Mr. William Drammond, of Rockdale 
» has been raised to its tion on the central summit of the Wal 
orch. The work was accomplisbed under the personal direction of 
Mr. Rochead.—_—_———Wben the finial or top-stone, which is carved like 
a large flower, was placed on the summit of Christ Charch spire, at Olif- 
ton lately, one of the workmen mounted and stood on his head upon this 
dizz t. It was a most nervous sight to look at the fellow from the 

— 4 with his legs up in the air he beat bis feet together. 
welcome given by < playgoers of Dublin to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
after their long absence from Ireland, bas been for its hearty enthusiasm 
uoprecedented in theatrical annals. The Earl of Carlisle was 
present at the representation of “ Louis XII.” Mr. and Mrs. Kean dined 
with his Excellency the succeeding Sunday. A writer in the 
Bombay Standard describes the rescue of a Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
‘s lascar, who had fallen overboard, by a seedie, who received the 
Rosel Humane Society’s medal for the act. When the seedie proudly 
—— his reward, the saved lascar insisted that he should have the 
as “be had incurred the cbi i 


ief danger !” The latest Pekin 
Gaseie contain principally notices of a= appointments and re- 
movals of various officere. The prom featare in these is the fact of 
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0 
ses « opshioned Gageele cienday «Chewy ef pel wanna, 
* ng & battery cannon, 
a migaatic steam-engine. The coool dra represents the dar- 
ling rifled ean000 An artiller has just fired it. A stranger asks 
bail has hit the mark. T a replies that he will know 
off to hear sooner.—— 


b for advent of the * 
poleon, to welcome wee ehtane om af Erin” were cabal wwe to 
arm, and follow “ the brave Dr. Cabill!’’ They were deprived of their 
ballads and sent out of the town. ~The Victoria Bridge was 
for traffic on Monday last. The new Parliament buildings 
Ottowa were formally commenced in presenve of a large concourse of 
persons on the 20th inst. 








—=_ 


MR. KINGLAKE, M.P., ON LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
Colonel Tynte and Mr, (“ Eothen’’) Kinglake, te members for Bridge- 
, addressed their tituents on Monday night, the Sth inat_ Mr. 
lake stated that he had received the thanks of Geribaldi for hie suc- 
r) ition to Lord Elcho’s motion, which, if carried, would have 
had the t of absolutely preventing Ministers from going into a Con- 
gress. The hon. gentleman then proceeded to speak of our relations 
with France, Gating that the French people are, generally speaking, 
ful, that the army is not especialiy warlike, and that the French 
| eon whom he had known personally in old times, has “ always been 
a faithfal ally to this country, and at present has no quarrel with us.” 
What, then, is the cause of our present anxiety? “ You have the vast 
army of France, the enormous pecuniary resources of France, the navy 
rance, and even the commercial navy of France, all placed under 
the power of one human being. The Emperor of the French not only 
commands all the armies of France, but he has the power of marching 
almost the whole of the commercial navy of France—marching them like 
soldiers, to serve in the military navy of the country ; and we all know, 
also, that be has succeeded in inventing a financial system which enables 
him to borrow the earnings of the country, and to raise almost any 
amount of money at a very short notice, aod without the intervention 
of the ordinary capitalists who used to be employed for purposes of that 
sort. 





“ It comes to this, that you have sitting, as it were, in his library, a 
thoughtful man who is in the habit of keeping his own council ; a mao 
who — over books relating to battles and wars. He told me at once 
that he was engaged in writing a history of all the battles that had ever 
been fought. There he sits alone in his Tibrary, surrounded by books of 
this description, surrounded by plans and designs of all contrivances 
which human ingenuity bas invented to destroy human life, and com- 
manding, at the same time, the resources of which I have endeavoured 
to give you some conception, Well, then, it is very evident that this 
man is adangerous neighbour. (Hear.) Any medical man will tell you 
that, however friendly his feelings may be to day, a mere fit of the gout 


or of indigestion may convert him into an enemy to-morrow. Your se-| Regt. 


curity, if you rest it upon the French, mast repose on the will of one 
man. Will you trust it to the good-will of one man? (Cries of ‘ No’) 
We must test the Emperor by his words partly, and by his acts. I bear 
to-day that some gentlemen of Liverpool have taken upon themselves to 
pata question to the Emperor of the French, and bave asked him to 
tell them at once what his real intentions are. (Laughter.] I must say 
the answer of the Emperor has ia it a good deal of dry hamour. He tells 
them that they must be very much afraid, or very confident. How 
could it have entered their minds that they could draw from the Emper- 
or what he would not give to ber Majesty’s Secretary of State is a thing 
that somewhat passes my comprehension, (Hear, bear. 

“T am willing to say that answer he gave is partly truthful. He 
says be bas always been a faithful ally of this country. I say so too ; 
but what would that amount to if any circumstance leading to a quarrel 
should arise? The acts of the Emperor of the French are of this kind : 
He has surrounded himself with so vast an army, under the pame of a 
peace establishment, that at a few weeks’ notice he can attack, and vic- 
toriovely attack, one of the greatest military empires in the world. That 
is how he stands in regard to his land force. But against whom is he 
making his great naval preparations? [Hear, hear.] For what purpose 
is he busily engaged in preparing the coast fortifications of Fravce? 
[Hear] by all the world koows that there is no country — which 

naval preparations of France can be directed except England. I 
have received ey ot only within a few days which shows me that 
the Emperor has no Minister—that he does not allow Ministers to make 
& remonstrance to him of the most respectful kind.’’ The hon. gentle- 
man considered this irresponsibility a source of great danger, and he 
submitted that “the miserable rivalry which sets us arming one against 
another” will only cease with the return of a free Parliament and a free 

ao Lap of bein es el be or ~ ai ume ig or oo 

Dg pre for eventualities, ex , in ng, 
his admiration of the volunteer movement. — . 


————_ 


Ovituary. 
Tus Hon. Mounrsrvart ELpaixstons.—The Hon. Mountstuart Elpbin- 
stone, (whose death we recorded oa the 10th inst.) was third son of the 
oe ee He was born in 1778, entered the B 


sixth Viscount 
Civil Service ; 
iar spain oe Katia Sook bay En He 


he | queathed, to his country, a History of India, unfinished, indeed, but for 











































sident at the Peshawar Court. When the great war with the Maratbas 
broke out, Mr. Elphinstone was appointed Persian interpreter to Colonel 
Wellesley. He was present at most of the im t actions fought dur- 
ing the war, and on one occasion so much distinguished himself at the 
storming of a fortress, that even the imperturbable Wellesley was moved 
to exclaim with enthnsiasm, “ Sir, you have mistaken your profession ; 
you ought to have been a soldier.” When Raghojf B le, after the 
decisive battle of Arganm, succumbed, Mr. Elphinstone was sent to ma- 
nage political relations with that chief, and became Resident at Nagpur. 
In this appointment he gave complete satisfaction to the Governor-Ge- 
neral, aod Arthur Wellesley thus writes of him,—* Elphinstone gets on 
capitally ; hia despatches are really excellent, and Ram Chandra tells 
me that the Raja and his minister, are much pleased with him.” From 
ae Mr. Elphinstone moved to one far more im nt, being nomi- 
nated o 


ur first Envoy to Kabul. He left Delhi on the 13th of October, | there. 


1808, and reached Pesh4war on the 5th of March, 1809. It was there he 
concluded an alliance with Sha Shuja, which was to array the Afghan 
arms with those of Eogiand in case of a French invasion of India: the 
treaty was signed at Calcutta, but before it could be retur a Shuja 
was hurled from bis throne by his brother Mahmud. The only fruit that 
remained from the negotiations was Mr. Elphinstone’s narrative of his 
embassy,—a book which contains more information about Afghanistan 
than any that has appeared in the subseq half-century. 

On his return to India, Mr. Elpbi was inted Resident at 
Punab, then the most important political post in Hindustan. Here his 
great qualities found a —? sphere, and during the whole difficult pe- 
riod that followed until the downfall of the Peshwa and the annexation 
of his territories in 1818, Mr. Elphinstone displayed a prudence, sagacity, 
and courage that has never been . It was chiefly owing to his 
judgment and coolness that the great victory of Kbirki was won, and 
bad the important results which followed it. The settlement of the con- 
quered territories was entirely the work of Mr. Elphinstone. A few 
years after, Mr. Elphinstone was appointed Governor of Bombay, and his 
rule has been favourably contrasted by the historian of India with that 
of Munro at Madras. At a later period he might have filled, had it beeu 
his wish, the still higher post of Governor-General ; but bis health bad 
suffered much from incessant exertion, and he was content to devote the 
rest of his life to literary studies. As the result of these, be has be- 
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the period it treats of altog q 
“ By bis death (says the Atheneum) the link is broken which connected 
the brightest period of the East India Company’s rule with the present 
time. . Elphinstone was associated with Arthur Wellesley in his glo- 
rious campaigns of 1803-4; beheld our Iadian Empire, raised on that 
foundation, reach a stupendous height, and lived to see the downfall of 
the Company, and to hear the abandonment of India discussed as proba- 
ble and of slight importance to the welfare of England. Of the three 
men who, next to Wellesley, were the chief instruments in cement- 

og the fabric of British power in India after the overthrow of the Mara- 
thas, Mr. Elpbinstone was the man of greatest intellect, and achieved 
the greatest success. He was superior to Malcolm in judgment, and 
excelled Munro in all the qualities that add popularity to auccess. It is 
to be hoped that a comp! ete biography, by a capable writer, will be 





given of this remarkable man.’ 


Taz Hon. Mr, Justice Crowper.—The Hon. Sir Richard Budden 
cident stu of the fete Willies Hlanty Uroredes, Een of Montague plane 
eldest son of 1 te Wi en owder, Esq., of M | 
He was born in London in 1796, aod was eduacted at Eton, whence he 
proceeded to Trinity College, Moone ah, He was called to the Bar in 
1821 by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn, and for a long series of years 
he went the Western Circuit, where he attained a high reputation both as 
a lawyer and advocate, and enjoyed, as well as in London, a very consid- 
erable practice. He was, too, a popular leader of the Western Cir- 
cuit, on account of his u ¢ and e character, and his amia- 
ble and d on. He was, on the death of Sir Charles 
Wetherall, appointed t of Bristol, which office he held for nearly 
eight years, until 1854, when being then M. P. for Liskeard, he was appoint- 
ena puisne Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and was knighted. 
Sir Richard, prior to his elevation to the Bench, had been for some years 
Counsel for the Admiralty and J Advocate to the Fleet. The sud- 
den demise of this learned and excellent Judge occurred on the 5th in- 
stant. Sir Richard Crowder was never marri 
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Tuomas De Quixcey.—The death of Thomas De Quincey happened on 
pases ys O the 8th of December, at Edinburgh. He had considerably 
passed term of three score years and ten. For many months past he 
has r idea in Fdiavareh, preferria the town to his house at Lasswade 
mainly the conven! or su atug the passage through the 
press of the collected edition of his works, now issuing by Messrs. Hogg, 
and of which the fourteenth and last volume is nearly ready for publi- 
cation. For some weeks past bis health had been seriously affected ; 
but, as he was frequently an invalid, alarm was not excited as to his 
condition till very lately, and the end, though it could not be said to be 
either sudden or premature, was yet eo far unexpected. Two of Mr. 
De Quincey’s daughters were with him at the time of his death. The 
Scotsman says that alinost to the very last his perceptions were as vivid, 
bis interest in knowledge and affairs as keen as ever; and while his 
bodily frame, wasted by suffering and thought, day by day faded and 
shruok, bis mind retained unimpaired its characteristic capaciousness, 
activity and acuteness. Within a week or two before his death be talked 
es and with all that delicacy of discrimination of which bis con- 
versation partook equally with his writings, of such matters as occupied 
public attention; displaying so much elasticity and power that even 
those who had the rare privilege of seeing him in those latter days were 
startled and shocked by the seeming suddenness of his death. 


Hon. James Crooks, of Flamborough West, Canada West 
ley, Kent, Colonel F. W. Clements, late 73d Regt. and Ro: 
Near London, Capt. D. Weld, R. N.—At Benares, Robert Whigham, Capt. 70th 
Regt.—At Utinga, Pernambuco, Brazils, J. R. Ord, Esq., C. E., and Capt. of En- 
te Turkish Contingent.—At New gy Gillingham, Major 

° (of the 12th Comes at 

. » Esq., M. D., formerly 
Physician Extraordinary to George [V.— At Edinburgh, bas Blames M. D. 
Professor of os the University of Edinburgh.— At Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
aged 46, Lieut.-Col. J. R. Palmer, formerly Captain in 17th Lancers.—In Lon- 
don, Sir Robert Alexander, Bart., aged 90.—At Plymouth, Com. H. Bernard 
R. N.—At Brighton, Col. E. W. Bray, C. B., late of H. M.’s 39th, (Dorsetshire) 
, which he commanded at the battle of Maharajpore.—Off Falmouth, A. 
Otway, First-Lieut. H. M. 8. Russell—lIa London,R. Deanistoun Campbell, C.B., 
Lieut.-Col. 7ist Highland Light Infantry. In London, the Right Hon. Lord 
William Robert Keith Douglas, youngest brother of Charles, 5th Marquis of 
Queensberry, and of John, 6th Marquis. He represented the Dumfries District 


Clarence when he held the office of Lord High Admiral, under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Can .—At Brighton, aged 84, Gen. Sir F. W. Trench.—At Edin- 
burgh, Dr. James Andrew, Cantab, F.R.C.P.E. and F.R.S.F.—At Athlone, Capt. 
T. Rice, late 36th Regt.—At London, John P. Trench, Staff-Sargeon.—At Tiver- 
ton, Devon, William Tringham, Comm. R. N.—At Boulogne-sur-Mer, W. T. 
Wodehouse, Esq., lst Royal Dragoons. 


Arvntp. 

A Derence or tue Rep Coat.—The Volunteer movement and the 
more general use of rifles, had led to a generally expressed preference 
for grey uniforms, as making the soldier @ less conspicuous mark for the 
bullets of the enemy. As however, there are (wo sides to every question, 
so there seem to be two sides to this, and opposition to grey coats is 
strongly put by the writer of a very long letter to a London paper, advo- 
cating the formation of Volunteer Cavalry Regiments by the hunting 
gentlemen of Eogland. We borrow so much as relates to the uniform 
question, as a defence of the red coat: “The uniform? What better 
could they wear than the common hunting costume with the scarlet coat? 
Well, to save appearances and prevent the enemy havi: = excuse to 
bang a man who fell into their bands as an unli soldier, let us 
throw in a helmet or a bunting cap with a funny plume. Oh, but how 
conspicuous a red coat would be! Has it never struck any of the parti- 
sans of invisible coats that in the confusion and smoke of action it is 
difficult to tell friend from foe, and that the introduction of distinctive 
uniforms, was as with the crests in olden time, to guard against such mis- 
chance? Has the introdaction of rifies and distant fighting done away 
with the necessity of this distinctiveness? Ask any one who was at Ink- 
erman if be did not hear the men curse the hour when they went into 
instead of asa ‘thin red line,’ saying that it was 
impossible till they came close upon him to tell a Russian from an Eng- 
lishman. It was a drizzling misty day ; are we not as likely to have 
misty days in England? we were at close quarters, and one 

imagine ae ee than the outlines of 
our men and of the in their flat broad caps and Noah’s ark 
great coats. 

“ When you come to long distance rifle shooting no human being can 













At Brighton, of disease of the heart, Alexr. Barns Crooks, fourth son of the 4 


of Burghs in Parliament for 22 years, and was ove of the Council of the Dake of | ° lish, 


December 24 


guess your country. Many a poor fellow of the rifle volunteers will, if 
ever the occasion comes for active service, and he finds himself potted at 
from the rear, regret the hour when fancy was allowed unlimited sway 
in ing out invisible grays, 1 should say that the greater distance at 
whieh you are to fight, the more marked should be your uniforms, and 
certainly neither the French nor any other continental nation has made 
their uniform less marked in consequence of the introduction of rifles. 
Why, Sir, with us every volunteer bas a different and more curious 
uniform ; no human being except the tailor who devised them knows 
what they belong to at 20 yards distance. If you ask, you are answered, 
‘Ob, I suppose it is @ rifle volunteer.’ In action a bullet may ask the 
—, I have digressed ; I bave nothing to do with volunteer uni- 

ms, but I wished to point out that there were two sides to the ques- 
tion of conspicuousness, and for our irregular cavalry, who are to be 

, and everywhere in small parties, I should say, let them wear some- 

thing nobody can mistake them in—the colour England has always 
fought in. Any one can protect himself from the enemy, but to be taken 
for an enemy by both sides—and to be mistaken is in all probability to 
be shot at—is rather awkward.” 

In answer to this perhaps it might be said that one gray coat may be 
distinguished from another, by a device easily to be recognized, but not 
80 prominent as to be a mark for the enemy’s rifles. 





The people of Sheffield, in appreciation of the distinguished services 
of the 84th regiment in India, entertained the whole of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men now stationed at Sheffield, at dinner recently. 
——The 41st and 49th Regiments, having completed the usual period of 
service in the West Indies, are to be relieved by the 62nd and 63rd Re- 
giments from Nova Scotia. The 41st and 49th Regiments will proceed 
to Nova Scotia on being thus relieved.—The United Service Gazelle con- 
tradicts the report respecting the addition of several battalions to the 
regiments of the line up to the 35th inclusive. The 25th (King’s Own 
Borderers) is to have a second battalion, but the additional ten is an 
error either of the reporter’s or the printer’s——There are now 192 
surviving Waterloo veterans above the rank of Captain—viz., 1 Field- 
Marshal, 12 Generals, 33 Lieut.-Generals, 39 Major-Generals, 46 Colo- 
nels, 39 Lieut.Colonels, and 22 Majors. Time seems to have dealt 
gently with these gallant old soldiers——Two hundred out of the three 
hundred discharged soldiers from India have already re enlisted— 
The Scotsman learns that it is likely that, in supplement to or in lieu of 
Woolwich, at least four new arsenals will be established—one of them, 
it is hy we in Scotland —_—A detachment of Royal Artillery under 
orders for China, left Woolwich on the 1st inst. for embarkation at Porte- 
mouth.——An extensive fort is to be erected on the centre of the break- 
water at Plymouth, sufficient with land batteries on either shore to ef- 
fectually protect the entrance to the Sound. The work is to be com- 
menced with all ble speed.——The South Eastern Gazette states, 
the a oy to enlarge the camp at Shorncliffe, so as - 
commodate 10,000 men, experience havin, ved it to 
healthiest ss the kingdom. ~~ 
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Waz-Orrics, Decemser 2.—5th Dragoon Guards: Major Hon 8 J G 
» b-p Unat, to be Maj,v Thompson. 2d Drags: Ass-Surg Rudd, MD 
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Surg. Train: Dep Com Keir, pte: Ri Artil, to be H 

Surg D P Barry to be Sarg. 2d Ft: Lt Nicholetts, 68th Ft, to be Lt, 

v Platt, ex. ores eat Wele ete Le Williams 
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Surg Annesley to be Surg Maj” Lou Lt Vigore to be Capt, Bary, who ret 
to 2 Oth: to , v Bary, w H 
Ba Johnson ts be [1 “Ife: yrs Re = . "abs without leave! 
: Lt Loy, , to t, v Reade, » Staff, 
Le Ban Teds Veenee so be Lt. Ya sinith ts be Inst of usky. 
25th: Brvt- 8S Lawrence, 32d, to be t, vy Can » who ex. " 
En Horniblow to be Lt, v McCormack killed in Sist: Lt Leeson to be 
Capt, v Temple, ret. 35th: Surg Chambers, MD, to be Surg-Maj. 46th: 
Touch, MD, taff, to be Surg; Ass-Surg Venour, Staff, to be Ass-Surg. 2 
Ass-Surg Barry, Staff, to be 60th: Lt Watts-Russell to be Capt, v 


; Arche’ to s3-Surg, v Spar- 
Regt: Lt Dobie to be Capt, v Tunstall, pay ee 
: Capt Geraghty, 20th Ft, to be Inst Musk in succ to . 
77th Ft, rej Depot. Hospital Staff: Surg M'Donald to be Sarg-Maj; Surg 
Gece MD, 12th Ft, to be Surg; Surg Webb, 46th Ft, to be Surg; 
Whylock, MD, 75th Ft, to be sneer Assis-Surg Snell, 58th Ft, to be Ausist- 
Surg; Ass-Surg Evans (Sapern 9th Lt Drags) to be Ass-Surg; Ass-Surg Spar- 
— os be A rg. Breve: Capt 'y, ret fp Ri Marines, to 





Navp. 
STATIONS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION. DEO. 2, 1859. 
% sc., Chanl. Fit. Black Eagle, st.-yac., particu. Conflict, 8, se. Africa, 
Acorn, 12, BE. Indies. lar service. 101, sc., Mediter’n. 
Acton, %, E. Indies. 60, se., Ct. Coquette, 4, sc., Mediter’n. 
dvenvure, sc., wwoop-ship, E. Boscawen, 70, Cape of G. H. Cordelia, 11, se., Australia. 
Ind! Bouncer, 2, sc. gun-boat, De g. I. 
Agamemnon, 91, sc., Meditern. von) Cornwallis, sc., CL.-G4. 
4 60, se., C Guard. Brisk, 15, se., C. of G. H. se., N. America 
Alert, IT, 8¢., or ‘P 
™ t 


5 70, 

W. Todies. ussard, 6, st & Caracoa, 31, sc., 8. BE. Coast 
Archer, 13, ec., C. of Africa. 
Ardent, 3, st.-v., Woolwich. Cadmus, 21, sc., Mediter’n. 6, st.-v., BE. 
Argus, 6, st.-v., Mediter’n. Cormsar, 9, ec., Mediterranean. . 2, st-v., 
‘Arrogant. 47, ¢., Ports’th. Cal, 18, Pacific. 3 Ct. Gd. 
Ana, 54, E. Indies. Dee, 4, tr.-sb., part. service. 
Assinance, sc. store-ship, E. Cambridge, Devonport. v., N. Ame- 


4, se., Mediter’a. Caradoc, 2, st.-ves., Meditern. Diadem, 32, se., Chanl. Fit. 
Atalanta, 16, N. A. and W. I. . sc., Dvn 
Atholl, 4, 


Reaterer, sc. gun-boat,E I. Clio, 21, se., Dev 50, Ct. 
6, st.-ves., N. A Clown, se., gan-doat, BE. I , 91, se., Gibraltar. 
rica. Cockchafer, 2, sc. gun-boat 
Beagle, 4, sc., Portsmouth. Devonport. 


A first-class line-of-battle ship will shortly be commissioned at Devon- 
port, by Captain Edward K. Barnard, for the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Alexander Milne, K. C. B., Commander-in-Chief on the North American 
and West Indian station.——The Court-martial on a portion of the mu- 
tineers on board the Princess Royal, has resulted in the Z 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment, varying from 6 to 8 months—— 
The screw gun-vessel Ranger was launched at Deptford on the 26th.—— 
Her Majesty’s ship Wrangler has returned to Woolwich, from an experi- 
mental cruise to try the 40ib. and 80ib. Armstrong guns at sea. A most 
complete course of experime::ts was carried out under the inspection of 
Captain Sir William Wisemaa, Vice-President of the Royal Ordoance 
Select Committee of Woolwich Arsenal, and Lieut. T. L. Ward, of the 
gannery ship Excellent. Sixty rounds of ammunition with the elongated 
shot were fired with perfect success, and every equipment pertaining to 
the gun was pronounced faultless.——The Ariadne is to be armed with 
Armstrong guns of the largest calibre, and is the first vessel of ber class 
furnished with that armament, which will thus be di i—24 Stowt 

ns, each 9 feet 4 inches in Sam, @ Seer tee 
feck will be placed two 68-pounders, each of 9 ewt. and 10 feet 2 
in length.——The Admiralty have called for a return of the ages, pay, 
&c., of officers and clerks on civil salaries, with the view, it is said, of 
obtaining an Order in Council making it compulsory on all salaried men 
to retire at 65, instead of 70, as at present——The Admiralty, it is said, 
intend to adopt the late regulations of the Horse Guards, respecting 
flogging in the army, to the naval service ; and further, that they are 
en, in framing a general amendment of the Articles of War, which 
will be submitted to Parliament next session. 


Avrourruunre—Commrs. :J. G. T. Gosling, to Quem.—Lienta. ; 25. 





and H. Packe, to the Queen ; A. 8. Collier, to ; A. Sal A. 
Bee eG BE Tracey ts Baoellnd ; BH. Key to ‘adine: W. H Heaton, 
to Brigannia ; H. Moore, to Terror ;'C.R. Macdonell, to Chesapeake; B. 
Barkley, and F. G. Shaw, to Cossack. : J. S. Jenkins to Tortoise ; 
D. Thomson M.D. to Queen; W. S. , to Greyhound. Paymr: H. 
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New Books. | 


Prominent among the beautiful and valuable books which this season 
has brought forth is The White Hille ; their Legends, Landscape, and Poetry, | 
by Thomas Starr King, which Messrs. Crosby, Nichols and Company have 
published, in a style which reflects credit upon American art and American | 
book-making. The object of the volume is to direct attention to the noble | 
landscapes that lie along the routes by which the White Mountains are 
now approached by tourists, many of which are still unknown to travel- 
lers; to aid an adequate appreciation of landscape ; and to associate 
with the principal scenes described or represented, passages of poetry 
which illustrate, either the permanent character of the views, or some | 
peculiar aspect in which the author bas seen them. This purpose Mr. 
King has accomplished with rare appreciation of the beauties of moun- | 
tain scenery. His descriptions are no vague ecstatic generalities, but | 
clear, comprehensible settings forth of the characteristics of the scenes | 
which he describes, in their larger relations as well asin detail. He | 
writes with chastened fervour, with most intelligent worship. Read 
him and feel with him in a passage that we light upon by the merest 
chance. 


“ See the early day pour down the upper slopes of the three easterly 
pyramids ; then upon the broad forehead of the Profile Mountain, kin- 
dling its gloomy brows with radiance, and melting the azure of its tem- 
ples into pale violet ; and falling lower, staining with rose tints the cool | 
mists of the ravines, till the Notch seems to expand and the dark and | 
rigid sides of it fall away as they lighten, and recede in soft perspective 
of buttressed wall and flushed tower,—and then say whether, to an eye | 
that can never be satisfied with the blue of a byacinth, the purple of a | 
fuschia, and the blush of a rose, the gorgeousness ascribed to the moun- | 
tains is a mere exercise of rhetoric or a fiction of thefancy. Or towards 
evening of midsummer, at the same spot, see the great hills assume a 
deeper blue or purple ; see the burly Cannon Mountain stand, a dark | 
abutment, at the gate of the Notch unlighted except by its own pallor ; 
and as the sun goes down, watch his last beams of crimson or orange | 
cover with undevastating fire the pyramidal peaks of the three great | 
Haystacks, and then decide whether language can recall or report the | 
pomp of the spectacle, any more than the cold colours of art can exag- 
gerate what the Creator writes there in chaste and glowing flame.” 

There is but one drawback to the general appreciation of those parts | 
of Mr. King’s book of which this passage is a ep , and that is | 
that only those who have watched the sunlight die in dolphin hues upon 
the mountains, can really koow and feel how truthful, in their glow- 
ing picturesqueness, Mr. King’s descriptions really are. To his fine feel. | 
ing and cultivated taste for nature, Mr. King adds a wide and discrimi- 
nating knowledge of poetic literature ; and this he lays under contriba- | 
tion during the whole of his progress with the reader, throagh the noble | 
hill country which he has undertaken to illustrate. He quotes most | 
aptly ; and we do not doubt that maoy of his readers, less acquainted | 
than he with our best poets, will be led to a perusal of the poems from | 
which he has selected passages.—The illustrations of this volume share | 
with ite literary matter the credit due to it as a whole. They are from | 
drawings by Mr. Wheelock, and are notable for their trath, and their | 
presentation of characteristic features of the White Mountaia Scenery. | 
In these respects we do not knew their superiors, scarcely their equals, 
in any book of similar kind. The volume is one that, as a new and 
faithful study of nature, will gladden the heart and the eye of John 
Ruskin. 

From mountains to flowers there is a natural transition, and the moua- 
tain climber, if he be observant of natare’s minuter as well as of her 
grander beauties, mast have had many a moment’s delight, which will 
be vividly brought back to him by Thomas Miller’s Common Wayside 
Flowers, illustrated by Birket Foster, which has been published as a gift 
book by Routledge, Warnes, and Routledge. Mr. Miller’s descriptions of 
his humble bat lovely favourites, are written in the spirit of spontaneous 
admiration, mingled with tender reminiscence of the pure and simple | 
pleasures which childhood takes in wild flowers. But there is more than 
this :—a botanical knowledge of the flowers, a study of their pecaliari- 
ties and, so to speak their habits, which is set forth in very attractive 
language.—The coloured illustrations are really exquisite ; they have 
the freedom and the truth of the best water colour drawings. They are 
twenty-two in number. The book is beautifully printed, and bound in | 
a characteristic cover—itself a work of art. | 

The same publishers have issued another volume which presents equal 
claims to readers of other tastes. It is the Poems of James Montgomery, 
illustrated by Birket Foster, J. Wolf, and John Gilbert. Few readers 
desire to have all of the poems that Montgomery wrote, and the pub- 
lishers have done well in having “ his finest and most finished produc- 
tions” selected by an editor of such taste and jadgment as the Rev. 
Robert Avis Wilmot. All the poems which have contributed to his fame 
are to be found in this very elegant volame, which the editor introduces 
by an interesting, critical Preface, not faleomely eulogistic. The il- 
lustrations have the characteristic beauties and peculiarities of their | 
well-known designers, who are deservedly prime favourites with the pub- | 
lic. The volume forms a fitting companion to Wordsworth’s Poems, and | 
some others of a like kind published by the same house. 

Jobo Ruskin bas won the world’s ear to whatever he may say about 
pictures or the picturesque aspects of natare, and it will hardly be tarned 
away from him when he undertakes to tell a story, unless his story tel- 
ling should prove intolerably dull. So we predict a large sale for his 
King of the Golden River, which has been published in beautiful style by 
Mayhew & Baker, of Boston. This story is founded, or professes to be 
founded on a Styrian legend, and was written fifteen years ago and 
more, merely for the amusement of a very young lady. It is an out and 
out Fairy tale of the very best kind, and on asomewhat larger scale than 
that on which mere children’s fairy tales are usually written. A charm 
ing book it is ; and one need not be such a very young lady, or a lady 
at all, for that matter, to enjoy it heartily. Richard Doyle, the artist 
of “Manners and Customs of ye English,” has illustrated it in his 
cleverest and most grotesque style ; and when we add that it is printed 
at Houghton’s Riverside Press, at Cambridge, our readers will kaow 
what a handsome book it must be. 

We do not know who is the authoress of Watson’s Woods, published by 
Randolph, or whether she wrote her book for children; buat we find in 
her a writer of unusual powers. Watson's Woods is a novel—as much a 
novel as Ivanhoe or the Pilgrim's Progress,—that is, the interest which 
it excites is that which we feel in the fortunes and experience of the 
characters which it brings befove us. It is religious too ; but not in the 
dreary style of some religious novels that we could name, bat do not 
because we are forgiving, and stay our pen. We have not time or space to 
give our readers a notion of the story of this little book ; but we commend 
it to them as one of the best of its kind. The authoress has imagination, 
and the power of makiog characters unfold themselves by their action 
and conversation. Her eye for personal peculiarities and her percep- 
tion of individual traits is unusually keen. 

From Messrs. Brown, Taggard & Chase, of Boston, we have three 
attractive volumes addressed to young readera The first, Pictures from 
the History of the Swiss, is the relation of the early struggles of a nation, 
the very name of which brings upassociations of romance in the minds of 
young persons.. Boys think of the Swiss as a nation of Tells and Winkle. 
rieds ; and they are pertly right. There never were struggles for free- 
dom more spirited, or more abounding in exciting incident, than those 
which secured the Swiss their ragged independence. The history of this 
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| and Routledge. 


which will be all the better liked for ite illustrations—Our Summer 
House, and what was said and done in it, is another of 
these books. Its object is to sketch attractively simply the won- 
ders of reptile and insect existence, the changes of trees, 
rocks, rivers, and winds. To this end a family of intelligent children 
are supposed to be gathered together in a summer-house, and there cer- 
tain letters are read, and stories told, which accomplish the object in a 
pleasant, free and easy way.—The third book, The Life of Whitenose 


| Woodchuck, by Uncle Francis, is a humourous relation of the vicissitudes 


through wh’ch a hapless little animal of the species known in this coun- 
try asa Woodchuck, went through. It is amusing and prettily illus- 
trated. But we wish that it, as well as many other of the books written 
for children, were written in better English. 

Hard pushed for a name must author and publisher have been when 
the title “ Bright Hope Series” was adopted for a set of books for young 
people. But the first of the series, The Old Battle Ground, by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, published by Sheldon & Company, is not the mawkish produc- 
tion which such a general title reasonably leads us to expect. The book 
is genial, earnest, simple and manly. Its style is clear, idiomatic, and 
nervous. It is a novel, though a short one, and though it deals with no 
other battles than those “ daily struggles of love and pride, and hatred 
and despair,” which since the world began have been fiercely fought 
upon that oldest of all battle-grounds, the human heart. 

A very different book is the translation of Dufresne’s Stories of Henry 
and Henrietta, jast published,by Burnham of Boston. The difference does 
not consist merely in the fact that the latter is addressed to a much 
younger class of readers than the former ; but in the extremely artificial 
air of M. Dafresne’s book. His little people are the most formal little 
precieuses imaginable ; and although his purpose is always good, and his 
stories may afford amusement, they will fail to excite sympathy in the 
hearts of children with Anglo-Saxon blood in their veias, The book is 
very prettily printed and illustrated. 

A capital book for boys is The Walks, Talks, Travels and Exploits of Two 
School Boys, by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, published by Routledge, Warnes 
It puts two clever, good-natured English school-boys 
through the widest experience of the higher class of out-door amusements, 
such as fishing, shooting, cricket playing, &c. It is full of fun as well 


| long continued strive is told in most agreeable style in this pretty volume, | The black man in the West Indies in a complete anomaly. He has no 


country of his own, he has no language of his own, he has no pride of 
race. To be called a nigger is the worst reproach he can undergo, and 

so far is he from wishing to cast in his lot with his African brethren that 

he will not eat or drink or walk with a new immigrant from the land of 

bis ancestors. Physically he is capable of the hardest bodily work, but 
his fatal content keeps him in sensual idleness. Mr. Trollope stadied 
| him closely, and writes of him thus :— 

He despises himself thoroughly, and would probably be content to etarve 
for a month if he could appear as a white man for a day ; but yet he de- 
lights in signs of respect paid to him, black man as he is, and is always 
thinking of his own dignity. If you want to win his heart for an hour, 
call him a gentleman ; but if you want to reduce him to a despairing 
obedience, tell him that he is a filthy nigger, assore him that bis father 
and mother had tails like monkeys, aud forbid him to think that he can 
have a soul like a white man. Among the West Indies one may fre- 
quently see either course adopted towards them by their unreasoning as- 
cendant masters. 

I do not think that education has as yet done mach for the black man 
in the Western world. He can almost observe, and often read ; but he 
can seldom reason. I do not mean to assert that he is absolutely with- 
out mental power, as a calf is. He does draw conclusions, but he car- 
ries them only a short way. I think that he seldom understands the 
purpose of industry, the object of trath, or the results of honesty. He is 
not always idle, perhaps not always false, certainly not always a thief ; 
but his motives are the fear of immediate punishment, or hopes of imme- 
diate reward. He fears that and hopes that only. Certain vir- 
tues he copies, because they are the virtues ofa white man. The white 
man is the god present to his eye, and be believes in him—believes in 
him with a qualified faith, and imitates him with a qualified constancy. 

As to the negro’s piety, Mr. Trollope remarks that he knows the negro 
loves the Bibleloves it as the Roman Catholic girl loves the doll of 
a Madonna which she dresses with muslin and ribbons; but he “ ventures 
to atate that the very first meaning of the common terms of Christian 
teaching does not often reach the negro’s mind—even the minds of those 
among them who are enthusiastically religious.” As to the negro’s af- 
fectionateness he says—“I do not deny their family attachments, but it 
is the attachment of adog. Affection and fidelity are things of custom 
only with them.” When, however, it is only his minor good qualities 
that are spoken of, Mr. Trollope finds mach to like in him. “ There is 
much,” he says, “ that is prepossessing in the ordinary good-humour of 
the negro, and much also that is picturesque in his tastes.”” The women 
especially astonished Mr. Trollope’s practised eye, by their skill in dress- 
making, and the remarkably neat fit of thelr bodices. And. they 
through a great deal to be fine. It appears to be a custom for two female 
friends to agree that they shall have a very smart dress, a parasol and 
gloves, all of virgin white, between them, and that one of them shal! 











wear these a one —— and the other ~ ro Sunday, while her 
as of instruction in the matters to which it relates, and its tant ten- | colleag a te the maid of this gran and carry her mis- 
dency is to the cultivation of a kind, manly, and generous spirit. Its | ‘Tes*’8 Bible on her bead. The curiously irrational wey in which the 


style is good ; and it is well illustrated.—Another good book issued by 
the same publishers, and intended for the same class of readers, is The 
Boy Voyagers, by Anne Bowman. This is a connected story of travel and 
adventure in the far East, in which two boys are agaia the heroes of the 
narrative. Discontented with school, and longing for the experience of 
Robinson Crusoe, they run away, go to sea, are captured by pirates, and 
see Africa and Asia and their wonders. The book is illustrated copiously 
and with spirit by Harrison Weir, who is quite a famous artist among 
young people, and well deserves his reputation. 

Mr. George B. Taylor, of Virginia, has commenced a series of stories, 
which he calls “ The Oakland Stories,” by one called Kenney, which we 
have received from Sheldon and Co,, its publishers. It aims to be one of 
those books which have for their object so to direct and train that insatiable 
desire for amusement or interesting occupation and that ingenuity and 
perseverance shown in their pursuit which are characteristic of intelli- 
gent aad healthy boys, that instead of being constantly engaged in mis- 
chiet (which is a normal and not an absormal manifestation of their na- 
tures), they may be acquiring knowledge, with mental and moral dis- 
cipline, daring their;much prized hour of evening amusement when papa 
aod mama are by. Kenney is one of the very best books of its kind 
that we have met With. J¢ is instructive without the air or ~ KNOWIed ge 
reduced to the meanest capacity,” and healthy in its moral purpose 
without being distastefully “ goody goody”’ in its tone. 

A book to be received with cheers by the little folk is The Children’s 
Picture Gallery, published by the Applet It one hundred 
large quarto pictures, after designs by eminent English artists, with 
brief explanations. The subjecte are very varied and well adapted to 
interest children. 

Stories of Other Lands, published by Randolph, introduces young read- 
ers to the customs and the aspects of foreign countries, in five interest- 
ing stories, Swedish, Russian, German, Italian and French. Each story 
is illustrated by a coloured print showing the costume of the couatry in 
which it is laid. 

The thermometer as we write is several degrees below the freezing 
point, and the water is well chilled, so that in a day or two there will 
probably be good skating on the ponds near New York. Therefore, the 
appearance of The Skater’s Companion is jally opportane. It gives 
all directions necessary to a young skater, and teaches all that can be 
learned except by experience and observation. We speak with the know- 
ledge of one who has spent day after day upon the ringing steel. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine for January, 1860, comes to us redolent 
of interesting reminiscences of Washington Irving, which make it a 
number of even more than usual iuterest. A portrait and a fac-simile of 
a letter from Mr. Irving to Mr. Patoam, his publisher, make the tribute 
to Geoffrey Crayon’s memory quite complete. The letter in question is 
not only charming and characteristic, but equally honourable to the 
writer and to the recipient, than whom we believe no publisher was ever 
more worthy of such encomiums both in his individual and his business 
relations. We are happy to learn that the circulation of the Knicker- 
bocker is steadily increasing. To the subscribers of the present year its 
publishers present a fine engraving from Frith’s beautiful picture “ Eng- 
lish Merry-Making in the Olden Time .” 

The new Cambridge (Eng.) Magazine, Macmillan’s for December, is be- 
fore us. It does not seem to us to exhibit the elements of a great or a 
permanent success. It is unattractive in its general appearance, and it is 
printed upon dingy paper which the type strikes through ; and this ex- 
ternal failure is not redeemed by its contents. The articles lack a clear 
definite purpose ; the authors seem not to have had any particular pur- 
pose, except, “ to write something for the Magazine,” and the editor ap- 
pears to have been exactly at sea about the “ make-up” of the number. 
The articles are all signed by their authors ; and two of them are letters of 
quite a personal nature,—though not offensively so. Thus far Macmillan's 
lacks character. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, who, as the son of Mrs. “ Men and Manners in 
America “ Trollope, may be said to have inberited a right to the tra- 
veller’s pen, has recently published in London a very clever book about 
the West Indies. Its merit is said by a very competent reviewer to con- 
sist in ite fairness and its clear, racy, vigorous descriptions of the men 
and things with which the author came in contact,—the very best possi- 
ble praise of a book of travels which does not aim like De Tocqueville’s 
or America, to be philosophical. From the review to which we bave re- 
ferred we extract the following passage upon Mr. Trollope’s very sensi- 
ble and characteristic description of the Negro. 

About the negro, Mr. Trollope takes some credit for telling the truth. 
He boasts to speak of this man and brother without malice or extenua- 
tioa. An ideal negro has been the pet creation of pious and philanthro- 
pic circles—gentle, loving, religious, and intelligent—eccentric, perhaps 
and not very industrious, but with fine and a disposition to im- 
prove. Mr. Trollope found the actual nigger a different sort of animal. 
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g try their dignity has long been the laughing-stock 
of their white observers, and Mr. Trollope concludes his chapter on black 
men with an amusing story to illustrate it :— 
I was in a shoemaker’s shop at St. Thomas, buyiog a pair of boots, 
when @ negro entered quickly, and in a loud voice said he wanted a 
of pumps. He was a labouring man fresh from bis labour. He on 
Shivvaleeven abd wes barefooted. ‘Au te oul shopen ‘wes Lostlag foe 
shirt-sleeves was lo the only was 
my boots, he was not attended to at the moment. 
ae 8 pair of pumps—directerly,” he roared out in a very dictato- 
rial voice, 
“Sit down for a moment,” said the shopman, “and I will attend to 
‘ou.”” 


He did sit down, but did so in the oddest fashion. He dropped him- 
self suddenly into a chair, and at the same moment rapidly his legs 
from the ; ad as'he did eo fastened bis hands wcroas them just 
below his knees, so as to keep his feet suspended from his arms. This he 
contrived to do in such a manner that the moment his body reached the 
chair his feet left the ground. I looked on in amazement, thinking he 


was mad. 
“ Give I a bit of carpet,” be screamed out ; still holding bis feet up, 


von yen” sald he ob still searching for the boota 

“ es, yes, 0} e 

« Give a bit of carpet direety he again exclaimed. Theseat of the 
chair was v narra. and the k was straight, and the tion was 
not cacy; aiy er will ascertain if he attempt it. He was half- 
choked with anger and discomfort. 


The by np him a bit of carpet. Most men and women will re- 
member that bits of carpet are common in shoemaker’s sho They 
are supplied, I believe, in order that they who are delicate should not 
ey it he saa ‘th had thai i 
gentleman in searc e pum seen that e of di 

were cloplled with euch luxuries, Ha prt to Seed ie Vaine et be 
money ; but as he had on neither shoes nor stockings, the little bit of 
carpet was hardly necessary for his material comfort. 

There are seventy thousand coloured men in Jamaica to fifteen thou- 
eand whites ; and coloured men, although not equal to the blacks in 
bodily strength, or to the whites in intelligence, are yet able to labour 
under a tropical sky as whites cannot do, and to enter on occupations re- 
quiring thought beyond the capability of the black man. They are be- 
ginnlog to thrive. | practise as statesmen, as lawyers, and as 

octors in the colony. They fully hold their own in the legislative body. 
They have forced themselves to such a position that they are now seen at 
the table of the Governor and at public balls, Of course the social bat- 
tle they have atill to fight is a very fierce one ; but they do now fight it, 
and do not acquiesce in a position of passive exclusion. They are hated 
by the negroes and by the whites—by the negro, who thinks them too 
near himself to be worthy of any respect, and by the white man, who 
thinks them tainted and accursed. 

Naturally enough the brunt of the battle lies where woman meets 
woman. The white ladies cannot bring themselves to meet mulatto 
ladies with the outward equanimity which the white men attain who 
come acro:s coleured men every day in political or professional life. 
“ These creatures marry now,’’ was the remark made to Mr. Trollope by 
a lady who wished to express the height of audacity to which coloured 


women had arrived. In the good old aeye they were thankful to be mis- 
tresses, but they [yreamees to wish their children to be legitimate, There 
is bitter hatred fe 


t towards the coloured race, and it is of no use to deny 
it; and the feeling is one which was inevitable. Mr. Trollope says, most 
justly, that nothing can be more shallow than the superiority of generous 
feeling affected by those who meet a chance mulatto or negro in Eng- 
land, over those who shrink from close association with inferior 
races in a country where the question of blood is brought home to every 
family :— 

It is singular, however, how little all this is understood in England. 
There it is conceived that white men and coloured men, white ladies and 
coloured ludies, meet ther and amalgamate without any difference. 
The Dachess of This Lord That are very happy to have at their 
tables some intelligent dark gentleman, or even a well-dressed negro, 
though he may not perhaps be — There is some little ex- 
citement in it, some change from the common; and ps also an easy 
opportunity of practising on a small scale those philanthropic views 
which they preach with so much eloquence. When one hobnobs over a 
glass of with a dark gentieman, be is in some sort a man and 
a brother. But the duchese and the lord think that becauee the dark 
gentleman is to their taste, he must necessarily be as much to the taste of 
the neighbours among whom he bas been born and bred ; of those who 
have been to see him from hie childhood. 

There never was a greater mistake. A coloured man may be a fine 
prophet in London ; but he will be no prophet in Jamaica, which is his 
own country ; no prophet at any rate among his white neighbours. 


Hine Avts. 


PICTURES AND PENCE IN NAPLES, 


Yesterday I went to see the Exhibition of Paintings, which has this 
year proved the decline and degradation of Artin thiscountry. Por- 
ters and curators meet you at every step, and each one stands by 
the little iron gate of bis department, key in hand, inviting Soy by 
panes toenterin. The impression of some may be the 
useum people are the most courteous on the face of the earth, and that 
the institation is one of the best regulated in Europe ; whilst others, 
who bave lost their verdare, would compare the aspect of things to that 
of a large bazaar, where every individual salesman is urging upon your 
attention the different articles be wishes to dispose of. You enter the 
lery on the left; the bronze man on the right looks 
aces himself in attitude of vigilance to wait your coming out, 
val of some other forestiere. After a time you re-appear at the 





or the 
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knowing look—a look that cannot be 


: . 
gentleman is so well dressed. is a man of education—you will offend his | rors; but such a death as they experienced must have carried fearful 
delicacy. Delicacy! the delicacy of a Neapolitan employé/ Pat yours | terror; such a slow but sure death always does, writhing under the 
in your pocket, and take therefrom a carline, value 4d., and give it to | agony of repeated wounds. The names of the two men, as I ascertained 
your moustached, amiable conductor ; and thea go across tu the bronze | on the ground, were Bandeh Hussun and Futteh Ali. The former was a 


man and do the same, and the soro faringe, and the Pompeii people, and, 


—in sbort, I shall lose my breath with indignation. There are eleven | greatest crimiual of the two, and certainly the most energetic, for that 


rooms in the Museo Borbonico, each one a mine of antiquarian and ar- 


tistic wealth. At each iron gate, always kept well locked, you will pay | had little or nothing to say; both mounted the scaffold at the same 
at least your 4d.; for if you buve ladies in your party, your younger ca- | time ; Bundeh Huseun was a little bebiod ; he repeated words of his 
rators smooth their moustaches and are full of information, and it would | creed, and called on the M 1 to be wit 


be a shame to give them less than 8d.—* Would it not, mamma?’ For 
a fusty old fellow like myself, however, 4d. would be enough ; bat eleven 
4d, make 3s, 8d., which is the tax im osed by the Government on one 
admission to the Museo Borbonico. 1 say adv —~ > imposed by the Go 
vernment ; for it renders this extortion, this mendicity (call it by what 
ever name you like), necessary by the small salaries it gives to its offi- 
ers, or by neglecting to draw up and enforce good regulations. 

1 took the trouble to inquire into the pay of these employés, and ascer- 
tained that four have 20 ducats amonth, or £3 10s. ; ten have 14 ducats, 
or £2 6s.; eight receive 10 ducats, or £1 15s,; two bave 8 dacats, or 
£1 10s. ; and two have 5 ducats, or 18s. a month. I believe the office is 
much songht after. The persons employed are very superior to their 
low salaries, turn out well, and you are induced to ask, how, in the 
name of Heaven, can a man, rejoicing in 18s. a month, indulge in that 
glossy black coat? There is one word here well known which explains 
all—the “ lueri’’ do it. The “lucri” feed the Judge and the Chancellor, 
enrich those who administer the affairs of the army, support that dash- 
ing equipage which has just driven by, and maintain the decent exterior 
of the employé in the Roya! Bourbon Museum. To confine my remarks, 
however, to the subject of this paper, it is a disgrace to this country, and 
@ great injury to the Art, that the mendicity of the public officers should 
im so high a tax on the privilege of seeing so splendid and curious a 
collection as that which Naples possesses, At the beginning of the sea- 
son more especially it is well to call public attention to the facts. There 
are bund and tb ds who visit this capital every year who are 
prevented from following up their studies, or indulging in the intellec- 
tual enjoyment of a visit to the Museo, by the sight of the curator with 
his key dangling over bis fioger. Every one pays his visit and his tax 
once; but there are very many to whom it would be inconvenient to pay 
repeatedly. There has been an exhibition of the works of Neapolitan 





artists this year. I might have done well to retain the Italian word | were among the few questions wholly out of 
s ; 


ione,” as resembling more our word exposure; for certainly 


never bas Naples witnessed so meagre, so disgraceful, an assemblage of | ing anathema, was subject only to the secret and midnight ordeal of the 
productions of those who claim to represent the artistic mind of this | sack and the Bosphorus. We 4 


once celebrated city. On going through the rooms, with some notable 


exceptions, it was difficult to persuade oneself that one was in Italy—the | another imperial decree, and the exclusion of some articles of French 
land which was formerly grand and dignified by the genius of ber sons. | apparel, are introduced on the alleged ground of promoting domestic 
A number of sign-painters or stone-cutters might have been the authors | manufactures. Probably the 


of the great pro; the works ; and pity is it for the honour of 


portion of 
the country that the Exhibition of 1850 has ever taken place.— Atheneum. | croached on in a more vital manuer. For, in regard to the ladias them- 


a 


gate. Your gaoler has followed you with bis keys; he gives you a | ried to the place of execution on a charpoy, being so weak that he could 
ry derstood You hesitate ; the 


not walk. Death to such people, situated as they were, carried few ter- 


short, spare man, but with all the zeal of his religion, and evidently the 


was, I believe, proved at his trial; the latter was a large man. They 








that he died a 
martyr to his religion, but there was no response. He was evidently 
much agitated, and terror was depicted in his face. He was a Mahome- 
dan of the true type, and he showed it to the last. The other man, 
Futteb Ali, was more dignified, and met bis death calmly, as if it was an 
ordinary affair. The few minutes of suspense between the dropping of 
the platform and the short but appropriate speech Mr. Carnegy gave was 
awful—it even affected the bystanders. What must have been the feel- 
ings of the culprits? Thus perished two men but for whose activity in 
bringing our captives to Lucknow from their safe hiding-place they had 
every reasonable chance of escape. 


— 


LADIES IN TURKEY. 

A new concession obtained from the Porte in favour of European usa- 
ges prompted a diplomatist at Constantinople to remark, “ that the 
Saltan would henceforth have nothing to do but to declare himself a 
Christian.” The scheme of reform which bas lately reached us from the 
Turkish capital indicates an encroachment upon the most vital point of 
distinction bet a Mahometan and a Christian government. The 
Porte bas long been remarkable for its tolerance of almost every politi- 
cal suggestion that the wisdom of Western Europe could inspire. Com- 
mercial tariffs have been altered, Christian communities have been in- 
vested with new privileges, crimioal jurisdiction has been foregone 
where British or French subjects are coacerned, even sailors in the fleet 
have been dressed in the barbarous and Japhetic costume of trousers. 
But there was one appeal to which, whatever might be the social reforms 
of Turkish private gentlemen, the Sultan and his ministers were inexor- 
able. There was to be no interference with the harems. Not the most 
audacious of ambassadors bad yet succeeded in obtaining retrenchment 
in that quarter. The number of ladies, the expense of their maintenance, 
opean control ; and the 
rity of their lives, which the Porte now openly asperses with a sweep- 





ave seen even this respectable institution 
Certain ch of cost to be adopted harems under 








motive of the decree is that of giving 
a politic sop to the orthodox Mahometans, while their views are en- 


MACREADY ON READING. 
Mr. Macready recently gave a reading at Weston-super-mare for the 
benefit of the Working Men’s Institute of that place. He prefaced his 
with some remarks from which we select the following :— 
Before entering on the subjects which he bad selected to read that 
evening, it would not be considered out of place if he made some slight 
reference to that art by which they endeavoured to convey to their 
hearers not only the words, but the inner feelings of the heart. It might, 
porhepe, appear to some that he set too high an estimate in dignifying 
as an art in which no one confessed to a deficieacy. Every one 
eould read, but, he asked, could every one listen to their reading? For 
his own part, ove of the greatest of intellectual luxuries was to listen 
to the powerful reading of the eloquent utterances of their great writers. 
It t be asked, where did they hear this? and too often it was the 
echo that returned the answer. It would indeed grieve him to offend 
any of the fair portion of bis audience, by telling them that there might 
be more charming and more genuine music from their sweet voices in 
reading, than from their singing an air of Verdi or Mozart, Everyone 
could fend his ears to strains of music, bat it was not everyone who 
d 





could appreciate a noble passage of poetry. Nevertheless, in what is 
considered the fashionable world, the intellectual was made subordinate 
to the superficial and non-essential. Let him put in a word for readin 
asan accomplishment. He believed it was a0 seceomplishment whic 
required as much time and practice for its acquirement as the music or 








the case of music, little distinction was made between those who 
vould play, and those who could not play ; those who had ears and those 
who bad none. All were brought up to the sacrificial altar, while those 
who stood round were unable to remonstrate. Whilst contending for 
reading, be yielded to none in his love for music—good music. 


—>———— 
THE LEADERS OF THE LUCKNOW MASSACRE. 


From the Indian journals we extract the following particulars of the | ang the impunity with which they are indulged. Polygamy is a custom 


execation of the notorious rebel leaders, Rejah Jeyloll Sing, Bundeh | 
Hussun, and Futteh Ali :— 

Rajah Jeyloll Singh paid the extreme penalty of the law on Saturday 
morniog last, the Ist October, at “the scene of massacre.” By six 
e’elock the arrangements for the execution were complete, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the deputy-commissioner. To the police was 
eonfided the duty of preserving order. No other troops were out. The 
assembly of spectators was particularly scanty. Before removing the 
handcuffs, Mr. Carnegy asked the prisoner if he had anything to say. 
Jeyloll Singh denied to the last his own guilt, averring that he was 
about to suffer for the crimes of others, especially of his servants ; that 
be was not present when the murders were committed—did not even 
know the exact day—and that it was only on bis return to the city, after | 
three days’ absence, that he heard of what had been done the day before. | 
He finally offered to pay any amount—from a lakh upwards—for a com- 

tation of bis sent and begged that the proposal might be commu- 
nicated to the chief commissioner before he was hanged. The death 
warrant was then read to him, afier which the handcuffs were removed, | 
his baads were pinioned bebind, the cap put over his bead and face, and | 
himself assisted to mount the platform. He throughout maintained the 
most perfect composure repeating to himself some prayers. As soon as 
the noose had been adjusted, Mr. Carnegy, in a clear, audible voice, 
briefly explained to the crowd around that the criminal on the gallows 
before them was the Rajah Jeyloll Singh, who on that very spot, where | 
stood before an outer gateway of the Kaiser Bagh, had stationed bimself | 
on the top of it, and caused, in its immediate vicinity, the cold-blooded | 
murder of some twenty-two or twenty-three Europeans and other Chris- 
tians ; that he had been tried and convicted of the deed on the clearest | 
and most conclusive evidence ; and that be had been sentenced to death | 
—to be hanged at the “ scene of massacre.” He then gave the order for | 
the withdrawal of the props, and a single jerk left the culprit swinging | 
in the air. He died very bard. It was a good five minutes before life 
was extinct. The body was left hanging for about an hour, after which 
it was taken down and buried outside the gaol. Rajah Jeyloll Singh 
was a middle-sized man, well built, rather above the middle age, and of 
a dark complexion, with nothing villanous in bis countenance. 

I was up this morning (Oct. 12) a little before four o’clock, determined | 
to be in time to see the execution of the two miscreants who were 
hanged for the part they took in the murder of our countrymen and 
eountrywomen in 1857. I arrived on the ground just in time ; it was a | 
little after six, I think. There were few natives—in fact, mach fewer | 

than I expected, and much less than attended the execution of Rajah | 
Jeyloll Singh. The scaffold was surrounded by the gaol guard on one | 

, and the police on the opposite side. The assemblage of Europeans 
and Christians was comparatively small, and I did not see a single na- 
tive nobleman. The scaffolding was erected within a few yards of the | 
monument which marks the spot where our fellow-Christians were mur- | 
dered—I might with good reason say butchered, for, after musketry | 





| 








failed to do its work, the sword played a conspicuous part, and with the | 


Girest result. Our 


and, by all accounts, they were pinioned and left on the ground: and 
- —— » + — ene of batchery—cold, ——_ , deter- 

ghter— perbaps, were ever perpetrated ; the imagina- 
tion, as I have said, ceases to imagine anything more fearful—it was 
eruelty refined. There would appear, however, to have been no occasion 
for the precaution of aon a ed the poor creatures were in no con- 
ition to escape even if they had wished to do so. They had drank the 
cap of misery to the dregs, and death was, perbaps, a thing more to be 
wished for under their circumstances than life itself, with all its atten- 
dant consequences. It is said of Mountstuart Jackson that he was car- 


selves, their sumptuous habits, their extravagance, their corruption, inspire 
the wrath with which the Turkish Goverament at length wakes up from a 
long and lasguid dream to a vigorous resolution of reform. The Sultan 
begins to see that there is no reason why his Government should lie un- 
der the liability to be bullied more, or to suffer more in financial credit 
than most other governments of continental Europe ; and that if the 
court will but shake off sloth and irresolution, Turkey may yet make a 
very respectable figure in the company of 


the Porte strikes at the root of its traditional misgovernment. This con- 
viction is not unsustained. Of the enervating influences of polygamy on 
the rulers of the nation we need not speak. harems tend to pr 
two distinct kinds of political corruption. by 4 iuvolve enormous ex- 
pense ; and as a great pacha 
country in which there are no roads, he reserves bis d 
establishment. In this ae each pacha tries to exceed the other, 
in defiance of the ways a 
tematic peculation on the public exchequer. This corruption being once 
introduced, there is no limit to its extent. Thus, unrestrained polygamy 
has become an immense charge on the revenue, and the casaal decapita- 
tion of an offending pacha by no means deters others from a career in 
which each hopes, uoder the doctrine of chances, to make himself safe. 
Let a definite and restricted tariff of polygamy be established on a scale 
proportionate to the number of “ tails’ 
there may be some sort of equality h anc 
LIS uresus of honestly defraying them. Rat what fs hardly less an evil 
their first composers. It was only conceit and pretension that would | jg the present unrestricted polygamy, is the fact that political intrigue 
me to claim the time and attention of those who kuew time's wortb. | has been carried on in an increasing degree by the ladies of the harems. 
Probably it is to this in part that the Porte alludes in denouncing their 
“corruption.” Half the insecurity with which we have been wont, 
whether justly or not, to regard government in Turkey, appears to be 
the result of intrigues, for the fall of one Minister and the glorification 
of another, hatched in the harems. It may be asked—will retrenchment 


| which has for some years been greatly on the decline in the private so- 
ciety of Turkey. Individuals have thus set example to the State; and 


| gers ; and it so hap , that 





pean states. 
e incline to think that in correcting the extravagance of the harems, 


from Eogland, a young Scotch assistant-surgeon who had lately joined 
the regiment, turning to Sinclair, a lieutenant of some seven or eight 
years’ standing, said ia a broad accent : 

“ Seenclair, you're a bit dabbler in natural heestory, though ye ha’not 
my skeel in it, what d’ye think o’ my deescoovery of a new species of 
snake, wi’ horuns on its head?” 

“Stuff,” returoed Sinclair, “ you are always making some boast or 
other, and you are conceited enough to take any credit to yourself.” 

“ Weel, that’s unco’ unpoleete, and I diana thank ye for it ; but what 
I state’s a fack, for I deesteenckly saw the beast this morn’s morn with 
my ain eyes.” 

“ And why did you not try to kill it?” 

“So I did ; but the sleepery repteel got into a hole before ye could 
coont sax ; but my sais saw it too, speer at him aboot it.” 

The man was called accordingly, but was not forthcoming at that 
time, having gone to the bazaar for grain for his master’s horse, so the 
— dropped for the present. 

he doctor’s chum, a young ensign, afterwards informed us that he, 
the doctor, oa returning bome, prepared the scroll of a letter addressed 
to the secretary of some Nataralisis’ Society in Scotland, in which he 
announced, in grandiloquent language, his discovery of a new species of 
snake with horns growing out of its head, leaving the technical details 
to be filled up after he had caught and examined a specimen. This let- 
ter he showed to his chum, with much bragging about the fame he should 
get, that the snake would be call “ Serpens Maegillivry,” after him, &. 

The next morning, the same party being assembled at the coffee-shop, 
the subject was again referred to, and the doctor’s sais sent for. 

On the man appearing and making many salams to the sahibs, he was 
questioned by his master, who would not lose the > of show] 
ing off his proficiency in the language, of which, however, he really 
knew very little. 

“Hussun Khan, yesterday morning did you not see a snake with 
things” (turning to us), “ What’s the Hindustani for horuns ?” as nobody 
would enlighten him, he went on, using pantomime, and putting up a 
finger at each side of bis head, “ things like these on his head?” 

“ Yes, protector of the poor, I saw it.” 

“There,” said the excited naturalist to us, “I told ye so. Who's 
richt noo? IfI can only get a specimen, my fortun’s made.” Then, 
turning to sais, he said in bad Hindustani, “ 1’ll give you five rupees for 
a live snake like that, and one rupee for a dead one: go and dig at the 
hole where we saw it go in.” 

On this the man said something which his master evidently did not 
understand, but which caused most of those present to burst into roars 
of laughter. At last, Siaclair, when he was composed enough to speak, 
interpreted the sais’ reply, which was: “ Why does the sahib want that 
particular snake? He would have swallowed the frog, legs and all, soon 
after we saw him, and become like any other snake.” 

Doctor Macgillivry blushed to the roots of his red bair, and rushed 
away to bis house, where bis chum saw him tearing up and scattering to 
the winds the letter that was to announce to the world this great dis- 
covery. He then set to work and wrote an application for an exchange 
to another regiment, to which in due time he departed. His reputa- 
tion as a naturalist followed him, however, and he was long badgered 
about “ the snake with horns.” 


—»——_ 
Happy Aristocratic Connection.—The Divorce Court opens 
domestic histories. Mise B. has the fortune to captivate the Hon. H. 


the son of an Irish Peer. They are happily married in 1852. Three weeks af 
terwards, before the expiration of the honey-moon, Mr. R. locks up his wife 
in a sitting-room from seven o’clock in the evening until four the next 
morning, without fire or candles. They go to Calais for a few days, 
where he beats her. Next to Brussels, where he tears her bonnet from 
her head, and forces his hat over her eyes. From Brussels the happy 





can make no d ply of equipages in a 


play for bis female 
means, which, however, are supplied by sys- 





possessed by — pacha, and 





obviate intrigue? Women will still be women, and an intrigante will al- 
ways be an intrigante. We believe, however, that the test of that supple 
tyranoy is the unchecked extravagance of fantastic tastes and caprices, 


what they practice, and the Western Powers preach also, the State ap- 
pears really about to adopt,—Daily News. 


— 


OMNIBUS DRIVERS. 


We condemn the omnibus conductors and drivers for incivility, and the 
cabmen for brutal behaviour and extortion. Let us just for a moment 
pause and think if we are not in some degree to blame in this matter, as 
well as the men themselves. Does not society set out with the unvary- 
ing opinion, that all these men are extortioners and a bad set of fellows? 
—and does not this respectable and right-thinking society leave its house in the 
morning with the full and determined resolution to run down the cab- 
man, whore services may be required during the coming day, feeling 
quite sure that a cabman, wherever he is, is not to be trusted? Again, 


pair pr d to Frankfort, in a railway compartment to themselves, 

which Mr. R. passes his time in kicking her, because some one had looked 
at her at the station. At Frankfort, after this , the lady faints, 
and upon asking for a glass of water on recovering her senses, Mr. R. 
forces a spoonful of salt down her throat. Upon a journey of twenty 
hours from Strasbourg to Paris the lady is not allowed to get out of the 
carriage. Next Mr. R. cuts off his wife’s hair, saying he does so because 
she prizes it. About the same time he pulls her out of bed when ill, and 
threatens to strike her with a meat-chopper. But the complaint of the 
lady which seems the most extraordinary, considering what she had suf- 
fered, is, that for thirteen months, when they lived at Brussels, the hus- 
band was io the constant habit of going away and leaving ber for a week 
at a time. One would have thought that the poor woman would have 
rejoiced at these occasional suspensions of marital hostilities ; buat per- 
baps Griselda’s faculty of endurance craved further trial and exercise. 
Certain it is that for three years this lady submitted to treatment such 
as has been described, and the only parallel to ber patience is that of the 

notleman who told a friend he was about to change his residence in a 

onely quarter, “ because,” said he, “ I have given it a fair trial, having 
been knocked down and robbed regularly every night on my way home 
for three years, and now I think it high time to be off.” 

There is probably a moral in the Hon, Mrs. R.’s case which does not 
appear in the evidence. The character of a man capable of such unmanly 
brutalities as were proved against her husband could hardly have been 
concealed, and would have deterred her from accepting him if it had not 
been for the addition of the honourable to his name. She has now expi- 
ated this folly, and obtained her release from her tyrant, but at what a 
cost of suffering. But examples of this sort have, we fear, little effect, 
for aristocratic connexion covers a multitude of sins, surpassing charity 
a buodred-fold.—Zzaminer. 





MisFORTUNE OF BEING 4 Cxassic—“I must tell you that you will 
waste your time, if you give up your minds to criticising my style. 
Should you note anything inaccurate or ungrammatical, you may con- 
clude that it is put in on purpose. I am determined not to be a classic. 
Thiok what a dreadful thing it must be to be a classic. Imagine what the 
delicate, refined, weak-eyed Virgil must feel at his well-turned lines be- 
ing chosen as an early exercise in Latin for every blockhead. Imagine 
how Horace smiles sadly, and lifts up his eye-brow somewhat cynically, 
at his odes and satires, many of which can only be understood by an ex- 
perienced man of the world, being submitted as solid taskwork to every 
juvenile dunce. Pity poor, genial, elegant Ovid, when his lissome lines 





an omnibus conductor is expected to be more than morisl. He is sup- 


posed to know the particular side or part of the street or road where | dolt of a beginner ; and lastly think of grand o 
each individual passenger wishes to be put down. The conductor’s me-| musing or raging by ‘ the 


mory is ever to be spleadidly and marvellously retentive. When a pas- 
sepger observes, on entering his vehicle, “ Maddox Street,” and 
another passenger says some other locality, all wide apart from, or 
near to, each otber, as the case may be, this unfortunate condactor must 
make the driver “ pull up” exactly at each mentioned spot, and woe- 
betide the poor man if bis wonderful memory should, on any one occa- 
sion, play him false, and be unluckily passes “ Maddox Street,” or any 
of the other plainly-directed localities! The ladies with parasols, and 
the gentlemen with umbrellas, are duly and fully licensed and author 
ized to poke or thrust at any part of a conductor’s person which happens 
to be moet conveniently placed for their genteel but infuriated assaults! and 
let me assure my readers, after personal investigation, that these pokes 
and thrusts are almost invariably energetic, pretty truly illustrating the 
remark—* striking arguments!” Now a conductor’s bodily frame, so to 
speak, consists of precisely the self-same materials as that of his passen- 

P pposing this man has about him no 
wounds or sores of any description, yet Ts he not only vulnerable in his 
heel, bat in his whole person besides. Then you bear “Hold hard!” 





and it is of course, expected the omnibus will stop the very instant the | 


command ha’ gone forth. But, on carefully analysing the matter, it is found 
that a pair of | Somes cannot conveniently be pulled up in a quarter of a 
second. Still, the indignant passenger—whether gouty, dyspeptic, or 
not—goes on vociferating “ Hold b-a r-d!—S-t-o-p-!—I tuld you to stop)” 
and no reasoning on the part of the “ wicked” ductor ever mitigat 

his offence, for the last words to that official, by the much-injured pas- 
senger, generally are—“ You're highly insolent,—1 shall make it my 
business to report you not only for my own sake, but on bebalf of the 
public at large!” I have seen these conductors literally covered with 
sears, the result, as they have correctly informed me, of sundry pokes 





—_—_—_—— 
THE HORNED SNAKE. 

One morning whilst stationed at B——, I was taking my cup of tea 
and cheroot at the “ coffee shop,” i. ¢, the verandah of Bachelor’s Hall, 
a bungalow in which dwelt four jolly young fellows, and where most of 
sabe eaalt* chee hazree,™ mph A hy -g BR 
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are droned over with innumerable false quantities vy some perplexed 
id Homer, as he went 
sea-waves,’ having a vision of his sublime 
| wrath, or bis unrivalled simplicity of thought and diction, being hashed 
| and hammered and tortured into nonsense by innumerable tyros.”— 
| Friends in Council. 
Frencu Espionace.—An example of the perfect surveillance of the 
| police over foreign journals occurred @ short time since. An English 
| news-agent received his parcel of papers irom England, after it had been 
| opened as usual by the police. To his surprise, it contained one copy of 
the Sunday Times, the police having withdrawn the rest of the copies of 
this journal. It was obvious that the single copy had been left by mis- 
| take. The news-vender sold it at once ; and the purchaser had hardly 
left the shop, when a police sergeant appeared to claim the paper. It is 
| believed that the police authorities count the newspapers sent from ue 
| land to France ; so that when they seize, the good folks of the Rue Be 
lechasse know exactly how many copies of the Times or Atheneum they 
should have. Every paper that writes against the Emperor is destroyed ; 
but any journal that atracks Prince Napoleon may be freely cireulated 
is Corresp. Atheneum, 





in France.— Paris 





Enciise Booxs rm America.—The N. Y. Zribune gives the following 
| statistics of the import of English books printed in Eagland into Ameri- 
| ca :— In the last year of which the accounts have been made up—the 

at overtrading year, 1857—the total value of books imported from 
Bogland to the United States was £133.247, At least one quarter of this 
| sum was made up by special importation orders from public libraries, 
| colleges, &c., and old books, which compete with nothing now manufac- 
| tured, leaving about $500,000 as the amount that supplies the entire de- 
, mand for English editions in this country. Last year the importations 
| were probably less, and during the present one they are most likely 
| about the same as in 1857 ; the small effect they can have on the 


} 
| 
} 


people were taken out of gaol and led direct to | ‘Tom polite parasols, sticks, and umbrellas, uusparingly edministered. | trade, is shown by the fact that at least three publishing houses each 
the place of execution ; they had no idea of the fate awaiting them ; | ~My Noe Book. 


sell, during the year, of their own publication, more than double the 
whole value of books imported from Bogland.” 





Tue Mastirr Goarp.—In 1842, daring the stay at Hobart Town of H. 


Mr. Jukes, the geol: myselt, and others belon to the exploring 
staff, accom: the late Sir John Franklin and oted wife in the 
Government yacht on a cruise to the Penal Settlements of Norfolk Bay. 
Sir Joho bad recently been 





otion, or of | and this was his first visit. The stations, many of them most 
picturesquely situated, covered the whole of Tasman’s peninsula. At 


M.S. Fly, whose voyage iscelebrated in the annals of scientific discovery, . 
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that time they » were under the command of Captain Booth, a very ener- 
getic officer, whose bead-quarters were at Port Artbar. 

All kinds of precautions were taken to prevent the escape of any of 
the choice spirits whose crimes had won for them a home in this wild , 
region. One of these precautions consisted of a guard of dogs, on the | 


narrow strip of land called Eagle-Hawk Neck, which unites Forester’s | 


and Ta:man's peninsulas. Across the middle part of this isthmus, where 
the distance from beach to beach is not more than a few bundred yards, 


there was a row of short posts, each supporting an oil-lamp. At the | 


foot of each post a large cask was fixed, in which dwelt a terrible fellow, 
in the shape of a large mongrel mastiff, of the fiercest breed. 


The dogs were allowed sufficient tether to approach each other pretty | 
closely, but not close enough to exercise their ferocity on one another. | 


These Cerberi were regularly rationed and entered on the books, as were 
the human officials who shared with them the task of guarding the set- 
tlement. A Polish convict, said to have been of noble birth, was the 
only person who dared to approach the animals, and to him was allotted 
the duty of trimming the lamps at night. On either side of the isthmus 
there was a sectional moand of earth overgrowa with coarse grass, and 
occupied by a sentry, usaally a private of one of the regular troops sta- 
tioned at Port Artbar. These lonely sentinels needed stout hearts aud 
sinewy frames to encounter the terrors of a wild night, when the discord- 
ant bowls of their fierce four-footed auxiliaries, the roaring of the wind, 
and the dashing of the waves upon the beach, must together have made 
such an earthly concert as few wou'd care to listen to. 

Never shall [ forget the terrific uproar of the animale, and (heir frantic 
exertions to extend their chains, as our party, led by Sir John and Lady 
Franklin, advanced towards them. 
chance of escape there was for any unfortunate who might attempt to 


pase the mastiff guard. Oa one occasion a poor wretch endeavoured to | 
eecape from the peninsula by wading through the surf at low water ; but | 


the bowling of the dogs soon exposed him to the sentry’s musket, and he 
was captured ; not, however, before he had received two shots. 

The communications between the different stations were effected by 
means of the Semaphore telegraph. During a subsequent visit to this 
locality, I happened to have occasion to make use of the telegraph ; aud 
while waitiog my turn, found that the message just transmitted related 
to the finding of the body of a convict, number so-and-so, who had been 
drowned while attempting to escape. Whale-boats were much used at 
Port-Arthur. On more than one occasion whole crews of prisouers have 
escaped in them in them to tarn up in strange lands, or find a grave be- 
neath the waves. Captain Booth narrated many stirring incidents, | 
which had fallen under bis notice on this peninsula, but they are of too 
painful a natare to be repeated here. I do not know whether the mastiff 
guard still exiets ; but I am inclined to think that it does not, as I have 
beard that the penal settlement of Port Arthur has advanced considera- 
i civilisation since 1842. 

he Fly visited the harbour of Port Arthur. which is only used by 
men-of-war, twice, for the purpose of refitting. 


—— 


A Very Exrraorpinary PerrormaNce.—A most extraordinary per- 
formance is now nightly attracting crowds of spectators. A young man 
named Léotard, son of the proprietor of a gymuastic establishment at 
Marseilles, bas struck out for himself a pew description of exercise of a 
most daring character. Three trapezes, or pieces of wood about five feet 
long, are suspended from ropes attached to the extremities, huog from 
the roof of the circus, one in the centre, aud the others at about forty 
feet distance at each side. Léotard ascends to a small platfurm arranged 
for him above the place where the musicians sit, over the passage for the 
horses into the ring. The trapeze nearest to him being put in motion, 
he catches it as it flies up, and then, after balancing bimself carefully, 
seizes it with both hands oan darts into open spaee. After flying to the 
utmost extent of the ropes, be comes back with the recoil, and alights in 
safety on the spot from which he started. When he bas done this two or 
three times, to show that the exercise is mere sport to him. he agaia 
launches himself into mid-air, but not this time to return, as before ; for 
when the trapeze bas reached its furthest point he suddenly lets go bis 
hold, and, borne on by the impetus imparted, seizes the second trapeze, 
which in its tarn es him forward to the length of its rope, where he 
— quits it, springs to the third trapeze, and borne forward by it, 

ights on another platform on the te side of the circus, and in face 
of that from which he bad started. It is o impossible to describe the 
effect produced by this wonderful series of wrial flights, all effected with 
the most — aicety and precision. But what follows is still more 


—, The performer no seizes the third trapeze, and flinging him- 
f forward as before ake to a te ts Sethest limit, and then quitting it 
pa to the second which, however, he does not leave, but permits it to 


fly back towards the third ; then as ia descends, since his back is towards 
the trapeze which he quitted the moment before, he all at once lets go 
with both hands, aod turning in ihe air, seizes it again in time to meet 
the third, by catching which he again reaches the platform. He performs 
several other feats of an equally original-character, but the last which he 
effects tranrcends them all. Once more ascending to the platform above 
the orchestra, he springs forward hanging by the hands to the trapeze, 
and quitting it as it approaches the end of its range, he — a summer- 
sault in the air, and seizes the second trapeze asit descends! When itis 
considered how truly brain, eye, and muscle must respond to each other 
in these performances, the whole exhibition must be pronounced one of 
the most extraordinary that has ever been seen of its peculiar descrip- 
tion. Léotard, it is said, never before appeared io public, but was ac- 
customed to go through these feats when instracting the pupils at his 
father’s establishment.— (alignani. 


Iv Love wrra 4 Picrure.—aAt the sale of Count Stolberg’s pictures 
at Sider, in Hanover, Sir Charles Eastlake bought for the National Gal- 
lery two Ruysdaela, at the respective prices of £1,180, and £1,060. The 
pictures represent waterfalls, and were probably ‘painted as companion 
——— An amusing description of this sale was sent home to the Times, 

‘om which we borrow a humourous and touching incident. ‘“ With the 
disposal of the Ruysdaels I fancied the interest of the sale over, quite 
forgetting that a hac] was to come, and with it, as it proved, a rather 
unusual ecene. Bat.soon the letter S brought forward the great Sanzio 
—asmall work of miniature like character, aod painted on parchment. 
At the same time a gentleman of very distinguished appearance—re- 
ported to be a Count, deputed by the Austrian Government—came con- 
a forward, and began to bid with a Lord Hertford-like pertina- 

ty. The numbers mounted with great zest. soon outstripping the 
Rayedael standard, and had just touched 10,000 thalers when Count Sio!- 
berg, who had been harrowing his soul in the adjoining gallery, from the 
time the auction began, by the contemplation of every picture as its 
turn came to go ap, now ge ge pale and agitated, like a man in a 
dream, and laying hands on the object of contention said, “ I withdraw 
it.” A stir ensued, and some not very gentle words began to be beard 
as to the rights of the matter. when kind friends took the fond old man 
by the arm, and a farther bid knocked the picture down to himeelf. I 
pA convinced that no Ade haughtiness, or disregard for the laws of 
the occasion or the feelings of others, had an t in this sad- 
den act. Count Stolberg is known to be one of the kindest of men 
and one of the truest of gentlemen ; but every a4. ‘bas his weak aod 
We side, when, like a man in love, he is hardly responsible for 
what he does ; the fine old Teuton was in love with bis Rapbael, and the 
higher the thalers rose the more his heart failed him.” 

Tue Deats or Scuitten —His head remained entirely unaffected till 
the sixth day. On the evening of that day he began to speak in broken 
accente, but was never wholly insensible. When Karoline came to bim 
on the seventh evening, he wished, as usual, tocommence a conversation 
on subjects for tragedies, and on the mode ia which the loftier powers 
of man must be cultivated. Karoline did not answer with her usual vi- 

vacity, because she wished him to be quiet. He felt this, and sorrow- 
fully said, “ Well, if no one any longer understands me, I had better say 
no more.” He soon fell into a dose, but rambled much in his sleep. 
“Is this your bell? Is this your heaven ?” he exclaimed just before be 
awoke, looking upwards and gently smiling, as if a consoling angel met 
his sight. On the = May, be wandered a good deal. Towards even- 
ing be expressed a desire once more to see the setting sun. The curtain 
was drawn aside, and gazing with a cheerful and serene air at the bright 
Tays of evening. nature thus received bis last farewell. When Karoline 
went up to bis bed and asked how he felt, he said “ Calmer and calmer.” 
During the night be talked of “ Demecrius” in bis wandering fancies. 
The servant said that be ——s prayed to God to save him from a 
lingering death. At nine o'clock in the morning be insensible. 
The dying man only uttered some unconsseted words, chiefly Latino. In 
the afternoon the solemn moment of dissolution drew near. his 
noble nature at last succumbed, and a convalsion disturbed bis features, 
Lotte strove te place bis head in an easier position ; he her, 
mniled, and bis eye had already a glorified expression—Lotte sank down 
close beside him and he kissed heen This was the last symptom of con- 


I saw at a glance what a poor | 
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PROBLEM No. 572. By R. B. Worma.p. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
W hite to play and checkmate in three moves 





Sotvtion to Propiem No. 571. 


White. Black 
it to K Kt 8, ch K to QZ or Qs. 
K moves. 





Cuess Irems.—Mr. J. Thompson was victorious in the third section of the 
Tournament, having scored two Games to Mr. Marache’s one, and one Game 
drawn. In the fourth and last section Mr. Perrin won two successive Games 
| of Mr. Thompson, and consequently gained the Prize. 





| The following GAME is the fifth of the Match between Messrs. Journoud and 








| De Riviere, now being contested in London. 
| White(D.R.) Black (J.) White (D.R.) Black (J.) 
1PtK4 PtoQ4 19 Q tks Kt QtoQ Kt3 
2 P tks P K KrtoB3 20 QtoK2 PtoK Kt4 
3 K Bto Kt5ch eat F 21 QKttoK4 K toQ 
‘eeans BtoK Kt5 22 QKtto BS Kt toQB2 
5 PtoK B3 BtoK B4 23 Castles PwKé 
e mwAe s PteQR3 24K Kt tks K QBtK 
7Pto 4 Q KttwQ2 P (a) e953 
8 PtoQRS5 PtoQKt4 2K KttoQB4 K Btks Kt 
9 BwQKt3 QKttw B4 26 QBtwK3 KttoQ4 
10 BteQR2 PtoQ Kt5 27 PtksB BtoQ? 
ll PtoQ4 Kt toQ Kt 2 2KRwQ Kt tks Kt 
12 QKttoK2 Kt tks Q P 29 Kt toQ Kté Qto Kt2 
13 Q Kt to Kt3 QBto Kt3 30 P tks Kt KRtoK 
14 BtoQB4 PwQB3 31 BwoQBS5 KiB. 
bed F Kt tks R P 82 QwQBa KtoQB 
16 Pt KB4 PtoK B3 33 QteK BT Q tks R 
17 PtoK B5 phd 34 R tke B (b) 
18 K Kt to B3 ttks K B 35 P to Kt7 ch, and White wins. 





(a) | This io plage, in masterly style, as Black cannot take Kt with Pawn 
without the piece again with a still worse position, for White would re- 
take P with Q attacking the Rook and Goentening to check at K B6.—(0) The 
terminating moves are a fine Chess study. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have recmved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of N Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through si 
Messrs. ee PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS AG 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF bFr 


BNALAND. 


Ad. LONDO-*. 
TE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS a IMPORTERS, 
7 Walker Street, New York. 





HAIR JEWELRY. 
DEMPSEY & FPARGIS, 
603 BROADWAY. N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HAIR JEWELRY. 
Bracelets, 
Brooches, 
Ear-Rings, 
Necklaces, 
Vest Chains, 
Finger-Rings, 
MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MANNER, °°"? ®t 
603 BROADWAY, 
near Houston Street. 





JOHN OSBORN, 
45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
48 AGENT FOR 
THE VINEGROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 
Does the Public the veritable favour to announce that 
PURE COGNAC BRANDY, 

oOo" A QUALITY THAT WILL SPEAK FOR ITSELF, PUT UP AT THE AGENCY IN 

Cases of one dozen full sized bottles each, may be obtained of the undermentioned re- 
spectable firms. 

Every bottle is sealed with the capsule of the Company, the corks bear the same stam p, 
and the labels contain au exact description of the quality, duly signed. 

THIS COMPANY (one of the only two in existence at Prete with a Capital of Three 
Millions of Francs, is prohibited by its Statute of R g any Brandy 
except that which shal! have been whoily prodaced trem the an. and shall likewise be 
the growth of the Arrondissement of Cognac. Forsale by 

CARHART BROTHERS & CO., 58 Broadway. 
FREDERIC | 8s. 8. COZZENS, 73 Warren Street. 
HOLIDAYS!! HOLIDAYS!!! 
THE OLD 
CHAMBERS STREET CANDY MANUFACTORY. 
Established 1806. 
RIDLEY & CO., 
ARE PREPARED Tu FURNISH A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF 
CANDY AND SUGAR PLUMS, &c. 
FOR WHICH THEY HAVE ATTAINED A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 

All the articles purchased at this establishment are warranted PURE, and free from al! 

amet ores of foreign maiter or deleterious substances. 
RNETS, © RN UCOPI AS, SAUS, &c., suitable for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
RIDLEY & CO., 
Cor. Chambers and Hudson Sts. 
OFFICE RECEIVER OF TAXES 

pores TO TAX-PAYERS.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT TWO PER 

CENT. will be added on the 15th of December on all] Taxes remaining unpaid, and 
that interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum, calculatea from the day the books were 
handed to the Receiver (Sept. 19), will be added on the Ist day of Januery. 


Tax payers are particularly requested to cal) at once and pay their bills, thereby avoiding 
detention and additional in erest. 


Di quets.: 


nursery, at 


pases. CLARK & CO.’S Celebrated Cod Liver O01], war- 
e and prepared from fresh Cod Fish Livers, b 
1 0, 511 and 756 Broadway. 


HEGEMAN : co., 16h. 
HAPPED HANDS, SORE L’ ee lertain Cure HEGEMAN 
ree « only 25 cents. 
Benge 16 “tai em 31 al Broadway. 


IPs, 
& CO.’s Camphor Ice, with Glycerine, cheap. ant 
ten Scent poste ge eta! 


HEGEMAN & CO., 
N :<iiens bp tillich capeietal tam 
prrcxs S BALM relleves the Sy 
once. ‘s Swiss Plaster, cures corps f a la, 
Wholesale aL bagaresin ore and at the principal dreaginn ovary Z i 
Pres NOTICE.—The — for SEROPS. via 


Sou.bampton 
per U. 5. Steamer ae oe close at this Office, on SATU 
day ao Decomrer, at 1034 o’elock, oa ISAAC V. FOWLER, 


b 











JAMES KELLY, Reeetver. 


EXQUISITE FRENCH PERFUMERY, Liquid Bou- 
oe Fioral Pomades, Hair Oils, and Cosmetics, for tne toilet aud 
o. 




















“ry and Havre. 
DAY t the Sist 
Postmaster. 
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THE AMERICAN PUMP. 


Pp“ ATENTED APRIL 5, 1859.—Withoat suction, without pohees— 
This is a double acting force pump, wich but ove a and one = oo, worked 
| piece, having as much leverage and less (Her fon in its worki y other ame bere 
| tofore invented. The object of the whole invention was a reg wing nlieity, eocnom, 
rability, and to lessen the power to raise water fre air f which Dave boon 
attained to & perfection heret-fore unkno #n in force , ng 
The working parts all stand under the water, as does the air chamber, beyond the reach of 
careless or malicious interference or frosi ; there is no loss of water, and no loas of 
in any depth—a constant flow of water is kep x au. The different sizes, five in all, work in 
| diameters of from 15 My 24 inches, and cos’ $20, $25, each, avd are worked 
by hand, horse, water, wind. or steam, Saad dto wg wells, tanks, machinery, en 
gines, mines, railroads, docks, forcing water under or above ground to great heichts and 
distances ; discharges at various poiats—!hrows by hose and pipe 30 to 40 feet ; isextremely 
useful and convenient in watering gardens, flowers, vineyards, w. pes ' windows, opt, As fu 
| sudden emergencies, for cheebing fires in their earlier stages, and p: 
pomy or success for purposes of irrigation. The fix ures for Sooer aw mt 
each, according to size. t has now been in successful operation for Kno 4 
depth from eight to ~ od hundred feet, and for near y conceivable purpose, in twenty - 
| four States of the Union, commencing at Maine and estenbing to the Rio Grand - and in New 
| Brunswick and ( Meng “The pumps have been sent everywhere on trial. an’ he failures to 
| give entire satisfaction have averaged two to the hundred. I append a few notices, certié 
| cates and extrects of letters to justify my post ton :-— 
| “The pump needs no priming *, obtain water. The arrangement and operation are very 
| — and easily understood."’— Life I lustrated New York. 
— is anew pump, which is  Mitored for public favcur. 


Construction is greatly simph- 
. and appears to 4 desigaed for durability and efficiency, Those who have used it speak 
highly of it.""—New York Observer. 

| * The piston had at both ends into the sir chamber, cau-ing a regular flow of water 








at the discharge ree attop. If preferred every part can be galvaoized except the pistes, 
whieh keeps itself clean and is proof ag*inst rust..'"—New York Evangelist. 
6 is a new invention, a working model of which has been showa us, which presents 
several ‘novelties for a double acting pump, being exce dingly simple in construction, appa 
| rently very strong and durable, reo dering the labour of working it, on account of the very 
small amount of friction in ite working parts, oy trifling in comparison w.th other pumps 
' of s tim'lar nature.’ oan Y¥. Christian Adoocate fourna 


“Asa Piet efficiency with whieh this pump works, we can stats that 
ove man, working oben he forced water from this pump, & distance o! 540 fret, being 97 
| feet perpendicular height, which is good work, asevery one who is in the habit of 


water knows.’’—Sctentific American, New 
| bere are no suction valves or sbameneatel fittings; nei her chains, pulleys, nor gut 
rods. It is easily comaget for any motive power, aud lifts water to any desirable oe 
without any waste of fore: A woman or boy can work it with ease to raise water 60 feet, 
and & man can rawse it h 0 feet alliday. The c»riosity of |: is the absence of all contrivances 
which waste power by ieee bane ty motion going directly from th: handle to the 
valve by simple leverage." —T* ‘ew Yor 
** The construction is simple, oa it werks with e an éase that will surprise (hose acquainted 
only with the old fashioned order in this line. Que of these pumps now in use in this vicinity, 
enables us to state that full confidence can be placed tn ~~" _—— con\ained in the adver 
‘semen! and Adoocate, Pittsburg, P: 
“I is calculated to work at any depth desired, and the great ease with which the bi 
* It is calculated to work at any depth desired, and the great ease with which the nichet 
onan of water are raised is far beyond snything we have yet seen or could have 
gined. pump we pereceally tested was conoected with a pipe 65 feet high, ana’ wn re 
quired but a very slight exertion wih one band to deliver a stream of water at this height at 
the rate of eight or ten gallons oa minute. A small boy could bave sone it wuh ease.’ — 
he American Mining Ci Y. 
We gor - ts mn which a have put into operation on our farm, and like it, to i 
very much, "Teel inset &@ continuous stream of water, with little or no labour to 
son working e with » ready sale, and speedily grow very popular.’ neko 
outs Planter, Richmond, Va. 
bad ‘considerable preet tieal experience tn the use of machinery of this character, 
after testing this with oar own hands, we have no hesitation in according to it our usqeesr- 
ow Py: our. In iruts, it surpasses everything for the purpose we have before examined.’ 





“One of our newest and most 5 ag joweuttene bal the Sa tgwe isa Double - Acting Force Pum, 
owned by Mr. Jas. M. Edney. wi hout suction, is ex seeding!) ae 7 
ple in its construction, and, at the seme time. mn a the requirements of ag 
ard can ¢ used etther as e well, a cistern, or +hip’s pump.”’ a A 

‘A boy of ten years of age can wan Ke it At 50 feet. and a manat Tecra We have seen one 
in and rom personal Dow ledge. They are adapted to almost 
every py purpose where a pump ‘ts required.” —. ¥. Day Book. 

ving seen one of your = in operation, we consider it the best we have ever seen 
for general use ; itis simple, rnd can be operated may LE luss power than any pump wehwe 
ever known of the 

. “uy, the America, Pump took the premium, and met the 
approbation of ail who examined it."’—Raleigh (N.C) Re, 

* We speak from persona! ht ey and say. that of all the pumps we ever saw, we oe- 
ver saw one at al! compare ble to this Al men ean soarce fail to be pleased withthem, If 
you want a good pump get one of these.—St. Louis (Mo) Ch ) Ch. Advocate. 

oy bb’s verry, Be Nov. 7, 18°9. 

J.M. Edney, Eeq —Having one of on m 
tral tr grounds, at Niuts, ovar Dobb’ 

wep <9 bear an hour each 


satisfaction. (The Pump ba- been in constant use for se and 
ow a ‘' y windmill.) JOHN IRVING, 
For F. COTTENET, of Cottenet & Atherton, New York. 
New York, Nov. 7, 1889. 
in sucess/ul tion for seve- 


J. M. Edney, Eeq.—Havi bad one of your No. Sp operat 
ral months ~ “ny breumeee Greenwich, Conn., which forego the water ve. ‘@ hill to the dis- 
tance of 540 feet, and fee an Soveine of 97 feet, tam enabled to state that it bas more 
met my ex not only given satisfaction betovidenae al sup aries eopanilty, 
strength and durability. ‘OBERT. M. BRUCE. 


we, Va , Nov. 16, 1809. 
Dear Sir—In regard Pt ingutey about the working of the “* American rump, put ia 
for Mr. Williams in Mare’ wi 2 4. 4% rt is the oS pump he ever 
.” and he ** De iiserasee’ 


Respect 
AUGU ry A‘ ‘Wits Ed.tors bern Plan’ 
ae ¥., Fane 17, 18 e 
Dear Sir—The pump for my well, of 46 ae raises ss good siren water and « constant 
a works easily and gives me perfect sat ‘action. one for my cae ender my pi- 
= cm, ren pa tad into my rae 40 f we Bepec so mu A teen ey 
u coul: ves me ours, 
. ts . ow Haven, Conn , May 16, 
comes— 


Dear Sir—We have es ty pump putin on rial water find withio check 


same. hire, f 
for ($3% for the y-nive feet. “By, 23: an PARKER, a Pe 
sa fostiaties for te Deaf and Damb, is, Nov 3 
differing pm ey BE ordinary use, afer A ing many kinds t met end, your 


@ requil I ordered a No. 
poe tas bd *ininder of Gaivenis-d irop, Tt was well fitted 


sod has us far aired po usiment or attention 
up, works epaus.at 7d it apthe maebs Senable pale T boee caeke aatiee 
the merits you claim for it. gE. 


. PERT. 
—— Nov. 25, , & 
Dear Sir—I nore had one of your No. 2 pumps io operation on premises for 
months, and it has worked uniformly well, BR. the parpeee of two familioe— 
being on the Seine line, and A hg adouble crank or lever. ii 





J. H, Nevin, of Piusbers Pa, (eae feet), says, March l1—** tam gue Ney ym 4 
with the pump, it works very handsomely indeed. ind check within 
ano'’her pose jane like mine.’’ 
essrs. Rhoces , of Ban Antonio, Texas, Nov. 5, say—" We think pour games wilt 
sell well bere, and supersede all other high priced and highly prized pumps. lease send 
ey 3 No. 2 pamps, bret do PT fo ach ’ 
D. 8. H. Darst, of Gonzales, Texas, Octob 
for AS ae (perpendicular, 130 wf 
ators pam) ee in No. } pumps with Watton he“ 
Working Model and Pum; tove seen ° fochanticn office. Complete 
ceutean prices and particolars a “etal sent free of a ES 
JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 ber Street, N. ¥. 


OBLIGED TO REMOVE. 
(BUILDING TO BE TORN DOWN.) 


er 28, saye—"' Find dra’ within fora 
Toclosed finda drat for 8230 + Day fe for the 





CHINA, 
ASS, 
CUTLERY, 
PLATED WARE, 
WAITERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 


d&e., dec., Me. 
OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Housekeepers and others will find their interest in Buying Now!! 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
No. 447 Broadway, above Canal St. 





BARGAINS IN CHINA AND GLASS. 


EBENEZER COLLAMORE, 
NO. 403 BROADWAY, 
Below Canal Street, New York, 
INTENDING TO RELINQUISH THE 
CHINA AND GLASS BUSINESS, 
NOW OFFERS HIS ENTIRE STOCK 


(Never before so complete) at a large reduction in prices. It embraces a large aesort - 
ment of French aod English D ning. Dessert and Tea Sets, Parian Stat 1. ne Statuary, 
ases, Wedgewood Ware, Cut and i Ragraved Gis Giass, Coloured Bohemian ite Porce- 
lain and English Sone China. 


A LARGE STOCK OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
ers now have an conan seldom offered of obtal FIRST CLASS GOODS A 
. L 


Bu 
LO PRICES The public are reepectfally invited to CALL AND EXAMINE THE 
STOCK 





HOWE'S PATENT BLLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
* Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.” 
“It needs only to be seen to be 
“1¢ will be universally ased.”—N. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.”.—HOME JOURNAL. 
Pt foremost among modern inventions.” — WASHINGTON INTEL- 
“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“ It is precisely the article wanted. °*—-MERCANTILE TIMES. 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING Ly may be procures of & of Gret class dea’ throughout the 
United States and Canadas, © Se anny Say Pr according 
to width. For cireulare and. Torther tofequae wt 
GEv. x GRAY, Bee. Elli) $e Bed Boring Oo., 
8 Broadway, New York. 


—WN. Y. EVANGELIST 
° &. ¥. TRIBUNE. 





AL 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
T Opposite Hanover Street. 





~ J. E. Wallace J. W. Thomas. 


WALLACE & THOMAS, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 


LOUMBIANA. 
i. PROMPTLY ATTEND TO LA pon CLAIMS AGAINST PERSONS RESIDING 
in the City of New Orleans and villages of Shreveport, Mansfeld, and 
ab. .p at 5 per cent. on all sums over vo Thousand Do} Reasonable deductions 
for still larger claims, by agrement 
Address of Address of 
J. E. WALLACE, J. W. THOMAS, 
Manerigcy, La. j H New Oxveass, La. 








FAMILY.—Grease epote. removed 
U Mian x Soren antes N's ited sn SUNCENTRATED sauatke ya coats, 
ree bc. Gocuslets ane Draggiste, 161, $00, Bil. and 786 Broadway. , 












































JOHN MUNROE &@ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
No.6 nat ba DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 

OREDIT ON ALL 


Gre gegias arent 
a a ne 
Pea: : 'ANTINOPLE, CAIRO 


&c., 
OGiee in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
uN. YT. hammer. —~—y re eee OO. 
THE SANDWICH IB 


DieArbe, wae te ite atl Bramere Te 


& Co, 
ANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Gircular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in ali the Principal Cittes of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &o. 











BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tesae Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
NOTES PAY 
} AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE I8 PROVIDED 





ve Brvarh Provires"in Morty Amerie ie and collected on England, Ireland. Scotland | Sam’t. L. 


FE iN, 
cP ant A }no. » wultam Sree, How York. 





BANE-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN SANK-NOTE COMPANY. 


Ree aes emer 
YP, Covey. , are discontinurd, and ‘all communications may hereafier 


ite afford to BANKING ay yah iy | and THE PUBLIC 
IN ITS FORMATION, both as it regards theSUPERIORITY OF 
allot the br eyed na. Ch trust confided to their care, and 


aes ba "tin apeurna, vo BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


WM. H. WHITING, : CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 


—_—__ 
MARSHALL LEFFERTS - ¢ BRO., 


and 92 BEEKMAN STREE' 
NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
MBTALS, 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN &c., 

ALSO, MANUFACTURERS oF 
GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, 
Galvanized Wire, Nalls, Spikes, &c., 
SHEETS CORRUGATED AND FITTED FOR ROOFING, 
PIG IRON, 

LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 











SEWING MACHINES. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

SINGER'S No. 1 SEWING MACHINE 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
Hemming reduced to $4. 


iE FAMILY MACHINES ARE CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST STYLE 
all the Sewing of a private family. 












Ber manufacturing purposes, well known to be without any successful rival in the man 
met. gy ee Fy oy in ard to stitches made by Sewing Ma- 
eines. Singer’s ¢ the best stitch ever invented, and do it in the best style. 


and will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 

Ne, 458 Broadway, N. Y. 
No. 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE 
HAS, AS USUAL, WON 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


a2. THE FAIR OF THE AMERIOAN INSTITUTE AND AT THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
PRICE REDUCED TO $50. 

Office, No. 503 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 











Family Machine, for every variety of family sewing. 
Manufacturer’s Machine, for heavy Tailoring, Quilting, and Manufacturing 


Machi for the Manuf: 





of Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, &c. 


All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than other Sewi 
7 Ape any r ing Machines in 
‘ N. B.—AGENTS WANTED. 


MILTON FINKLE. 


LUCIUS LYON. FINKLE & LYON. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES—PRICE3 FROM $50 TO $125. 
Hemmers, $5 Extra. 


Tenor MACHINES EW FROM TWO SPOOLS, AS PURCHASED 
fm nag hen be ring no rewinding of thread ; they Hem, Fell, Gather and Buch nk Leng 
pe style, finishing each seam by , Sg S, Pope aerceeene Gass 
an > 
pdb al ae coke Saute esper coming Gan 0ctem 

OFFICES OF ay «gs AND +i Broad’ New Y 
me ne way, New York. 18 Summer &t. 


West 
Street, Cincinnati eacies in all the principal Cities and Towns ia the United 


s@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 68 








suCoURITY 
PIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
© DIRECTORS. 


JSosurn WaLeen, Riowagp P. Baurr, Wx. Derxmeroun, Gnoncs H. Beran, 
Joun Hutszy, 8. 8, Valentin, Epw’p. W. Contes, Epwarp Cromwsu, 
Bossa L. Cass, Jous BR. Wu, Wx, Brevsatt, Jr., Guonos B. Gainns.t, 
Wu. H. Husssy, Ross... Murzay, Smrs Tuomas J. Owns, 
EowanpWusts, Ww, Aan Botise, Jos. La Awrmony P. Francia. 
Joun D. Wanzsx, LL. B. Wruan, Samu. CO, Saucm. D. Bascocs, 
Epw.rp Manerrr, Joun Attar, D. Jonasaax ODELL, 
Huwey Baznow, Wuuux F. Morr, B. J. Donmsu, Rosset Bowrs. 
Epwagp Hutczr, Epwarp Woop, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 INV ze | FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


having its Capital secured i and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
1 uired of assured beyond the 
i ty can attach to the Polley= 


A DIVIDEND of 25 iy} $90,800 sided to he Capital OO 
the of the last year, 


Hicks taken si the lowed fateh. insured 
rootless 





TRUSTEES. 
Moszs H. Guinsaut, Perse Porrer. Cuas. H. Marnsnau, Epwin Barrier, 
| ty Sonvur.. Livingston, Henry A. Corr, Euiss Porvert, 
. ee Lous Lorvt, Josern F. Jr. Gnronez G. G. Bosses, 

Was H. Asrnony B. Nensox, Jacos R. Nevivs, 0. A A. Mi 
gree ALFRED Seton, Jos. Gamiard ZJr., = Pres. 

J ’p. Gray, be 3 Newmas, P. fuer Mla Guana 8 he 

MircHiLL, . B. Onatrvia, ALEX — Samvsi 

Parp’c.G. Fostzz, Simon de bier 07 Joun 


‘A. B. NEILSON 


President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Aureep SETON, Vice-President. 


New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 


HE UNITY He a INSURANCE COMPANY INgURS. AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
tement 2 Slee. Household &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New — promptly paid, without refereuce to London. 





A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. in accordance with the 
law of the State. 
New org gh 
SCuU TURN INGSTON, Firm of Barels 2 Livingsion, 
SHERMAN. Dunes, 


Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 


Eosgrr Benson, Wak. Harpoce, J. Ds Psystar Ocpsx, 
T. B. Coppineton, US a Josurn Stgakr?, 

Siras K. Evererr, Epw. D. Srracus, 
James Harrer, aE. MoREWooo. = M. Wautrioca, 
Joszrn 8. Hawkins, Bansamin A. Mumrorp, Beeman WILBUR. 


GEORGE aDLARR. aoagegend Ge and "A cow Work. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
s, Ships in Port, d&ec. 
adjusted, and promptly paid. 








On the most favourable terms. ” ‘all losses will be 


ALFRED Moor 


Faeperice R. Les, 
wu Wr a, —. ™ Dover, ry WwW. Frorp, 
A. Stewart 
D. Hennesey, 


ALonzo A. ALvorD, 
Avaz W. Srins, Joun R. Paxton, 
‘ Grorce = Ossorng, Stwson Asranaus, M.D. 
Epwin Pisrson, “AMUEL WEEKS. Joun 
Joun A. Deveav, Henry Saigips, Corne.ius B. Timpson, 
Henry J. Bowen, ANpes Froment, James Humes. 
Josera H. Gopwin, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPaNY ° 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 

AL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) Ly oy NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Cx Wg ht ye Half Premiums ~edaane on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 
fornia, ustralia, and special riske taken. 


wes GEO. M. KNEVITT, Aocrvary. 








PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 
ASSETS, $880,000. 


oe COMF ANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE a. 
and has returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the year 1858, a dividend of 
Rorty thre Thy ey mney! 5A interest on the outstanding scrip—and has redeomed the 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPIT. 
#2,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses adjusted in New York, and tl 
in addition to its Fire Business, thle Company af prone d to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN “ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. Pi ’ Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
W. Butler Duncan, Honey L- Routh, 7 | ad , 
le enry 
enry A. Smythe, oe Moke. 


EpuunpD wrest Sage 
A. B. McDonald, Agent. 





BARTHOLF’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
ty } MACHINES MAKE THE SHUTTLE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH IS UNDENIA- 
They use but little thread, work almost noiselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and §10u. 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING CO., 
wd 434 Broadway, Cor. Howard St. N. Y. 


” PAMILY ENITTING MACHINES, 
For Plain phe petty and Fancy Bmscesoas 
EES TIPPETS, HOSIER ee DS, CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER- 


And a variety of 
FANCY AND PLAIN KNITTING. 


SENECA FALLS 8 M. CO.’s 
BBW STYLE OF sTiTcH 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
TIED SHUTTLE STITCH, 
Averry’s Patent, Nov. 9, 1858, 
SALESROOM AND AGENCY, 
No, 514 Broadway,” Up Stairs, 


H. 0. LEB, Agent, 








METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMSAN ¥, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
qatar Se ae ae ee insure all kinds of 


person- 
, buildings, ships in cargoes, on terms as | 
o eear ith the Soret x Af the temas ond ae. = 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 





Joszrn B. VaRnum, Mazrm Bates, Jr., 8. Bezcxman, 
LEONARD APPLEBY, Duper B. Fuuusr, — C. HanpERson, 
Frep’« H. Wotcorr, Cuanr.es L. Voss, Lorram % 

9 K. $ Aft DELANO, Jr., Lbs “ 
Moszs TaxLor, . BUTLER, ATSON 
Jauus O. SHELDON, Joszra B. Vannum, Jr., — 
Dante. Parise, 


Cuagies E. APPLEBY 
Jas. Lon. Granam, Jr., Samu. D. Brapronp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowszs BR. Mclivane, 








EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. "Assist. Bee'y. - 
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Fo.2 IRONING 0 cuore a Heno.t Pas wear: SUITABLE FOR HOTELS, LAUN 
DUNCAN, WEST & SHARP, No. 51 Beckman Street. 





and 700 Broadway, 


OLE LSATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRU : AMERI 
t NKS, &c., FOR EUROPEAN AND . 
Sieas traveling Paris made Travelling sod Sedppitg Baws for Ladies and Geatlemen’ 





SILVER PLATED WARE, 
(TABLE CUTLERY, TRA TRAYS, CARVED BREAD PLATTERS AND KNIVES, 


Fire | er 
Tea Urns, 


hy = -. GREAT VARIETY, 
For sale, in wholesale and retail, by the importers. 
WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS 
A full assortment from the Best Maxers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
c FOR SALE AT 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 








The Largest and Most Complete Assortment 
HOUSB FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 








SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRCNZED, AND PaINTED 
TRON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARB. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 


J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
IS DESIGNED LO FURNISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 
To Persons of Sedentary habit and occuvation—as 
ap Avie, Artists, Accountants, etc., and also to 
pw: 











of 
It is ad- 
fisted tothe strength of sy‘persoo 7s shld, tn invalid, or hemos Fobust manby amply 
J. ‘Oo °. BERRIAN'S OUSE, FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
way. New 
ee WICH STREET. A large ease ais oe A of every desert ean 
Glasses and Frames ted. 


Picture always on hand. Counter, otere 
packed and shipped to any part of the United States or 
H. V. SIGLER, on 





THE HAIR. 
A NEW DISCOVERY !—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—SOFT FRENCH TALLOW, 
HIGHLY PERFUMED,—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 

And prepared expressly for beautifying the Hair, puffing the Hair, curling the Hair, dress- 
ing the Hair, softening the Hair, smoothing the Hair, glossing the Hair, silking the Hair, 
laying the Hair, stiffening the Hair, arranging the Hair, adhering the Hair, setting the Hair, 
clinging the Hair, &c., &c. 

THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 
This is an invaluable article to dress the Hair with, for Parties, Polis, Ytane and 
every other place where a lady bp ED the best See at home, abroad, 
in the parlour, the street, sround the reside, or in the 

This preparation far surpasses the Uils and [ py y used, and imparts to the 
hair a silky a Bool while at the same time.a stiffaess 
is tage and great secret in this ortisle over all others is 


AS YOU DRESS THE HAIR, SO IT REMAINS, 


is not easily disarran, very lady and mam Ny ay ge will learn 
this face that the Hair reused with wilremeia sma Ken t, and 





the position as dressed longer than b. aeontenet. fis to be found in the 
sneer benns, fashion, and pean be Le Bae lity fon" ae land. No lady having used it but 
will place it in her toilet, and give it the first preference. 


TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 


Tt shall stand on its own merits. It has merit for a place in the toilet of the Queen of 
Pasi oe and will oo with the highest honours the fashionable world can bestow 


for 
THE TOILET. 


It is the beau ideal of the toilet; it will be the centre of attraction, the loadstone and most 
admired jewel in a lady’s toilet. 
TRY IT—TRY IT. 


Tf it does not please, return it to the mt from whom purchased, who is authorised to 
refund the rene SP It is delightful, said a Southern belle. % ought to be in every family, 
said a distingui: y of fashion. O wouldao’t I be nice if I was made of French Tallow | 
said a fashionable bie litue ari some seven years old. 

Bethea tees gloss, and softness it imparts to the hair, it will also make {t appear a 
shade darker ie the first and only article of pare French Tallow ever prepared, and car- 
not be found in this beautiful form in any other city or place in the world. 

The advantage French Ta'low has over everything yet discovered, lies in the fact, that it is 
adhesive, and naturally holds and cli the hair pe B+ her hence rey em will find it an ele- 
gant article to use afier sickness, in case of fever, &c., &o., Wi has become rough 
and coarse, and will not lay on the head as desired. 

You may ; search the universe for something to your mind for children’s use, but never find 
any » Ben wry be litle girls and boys as this pre tion ; if you want to form a nice little 
sonnet ‘or that open + boy, or dress the hair of that dear little girl, you need 


preserve which you place the hair. 
~o Here it is ; i ey & s will ee you—there is nothing to be found like it. This is a 
first-class article, used class ladies, and sold in first-c: houses. 


FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 


SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 
Put up in Neat Whitc Boxes, and Retailed at 50 Cents per Box. 
ders addressed to 
bs MRS. ISABEL SCIPLE, 


No. 23 Ann 
Between Broadway and.Nassau St , near Astor House. 


WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 


trade su =< f.. a very liberal discount. Imported and prepared by MRS. 
ISA SRL 8 ay =p Ove > Daret, 23 ANN Steet, pettous “grey and Nassau 8t., 


Street, 
NEW YORKE., 


Tor nie by frscnss bows on Broadway, and Droggists, Perfumers, aad Faney Dealere 


everywhere. For sale 
No. 616 Broadway, *4 
323 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUCS BISCOTINE 

* Caution to Purchasers. wii 
PUBLIC ARE CAvsIONED AGAINST Lanroue s ‘SPURIOU AND 
= imitations of Paty ee have lately been offe: ablic 
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